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negotiations, which begat Octo of shifting 


ber, 1958, have covere¢ I , proposing 
meetings, three technical 
groups, and scores ol 
sessions. The United States 
tiating team is well prepar 
is determined to conduct 
gotiations I commend ! 
Kennedy for his selection of Arthur 
Dean, one of the outstanding legal 
minds of our nation, as our chief 
gotiator. Prior to Mr. De 
for Geneva, I discuss¢ 
negotiating program 
that ire better pr 
this time for serious negotiatio1 


i control 
time in recent years 


onstitute 
If the Soviet Union wants 
and is prepared to accept 
and inspection system, 
representative at the 
will find the U 


Great Britain receptive. We are sin- 


soviet 


test 


cere in wanting to get dov to busi- H ; 
ness, and we want to complete the “Shall We Resume 


drafting of an acceptable treaty Testing Human Beings?” 
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Mad, But No Tea Party 





Entering the _ strange, distorted 
world o Robert W Welcl ind his 
John Birch Society gives one the feel 
ing of having stumbled into the fan 
tasy of Alice in Wonderland’s mad 
tea party. There is the Mad Hatter, 

Robert Welch, to whom 
Eisenhower is actually Dwi 


Milton 


hower’'s superio! boss 
Communist party Mi. 

that Dwight Eisenhow 

consaous agent ol 

is based 

ailed eV 

palpable 

put this conv 

doubt 


I 1S nhowe 


Johr 

All 

Int lliven , SCO! 
high government official 
third of the ministers 
churches. To Welch 
is merely a deceptive phi 


of demagoguery, and 


fraud, and anyway 
States. as long as two 

as much as filty per cel 
by Communists. The ( 
Daily Wo 
cause the ‘line’ taken by 
York Times long ago ma 


essary, superfluous, and prob 


quit public 


bari issing to the Time 
At this point there is a 
to iecave the Mad Hatter 
March Hares ind, like Ali 
lream. But this 


be 
ert Welch 
organize 


thirty-five st 


} 


ship is expectec ach | by 
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the end of this year; 
goal is one million 


lorsers” includ 


and en 
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cabinet makers—1i 
there is a chapter 

for tinanciers 

Its theme is 
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the United State 

ilmost entire 


munis 
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right wing John Birch Society. I hese 
right to 
however obnox- 
be. An at- 
harass 


deluded people have a 
eir minds, 
doctrines 

them 


rressional 


may 
up or to 
investigating 
committees does no service to Gemoc- 
For excesses, there 
ws—courts throughout the 

held that un- 

calling Com- 

in itself grounds for a libel 


are already 


uniformly 


someone a 


here is a better way to fight the 
John Birch Society, and much of the 
press has made a good Start: ex pose 
the Society relentlessly, hold its ab 
surd doctrines and divisive activities 
they but 
at every opportunity, the 
s right to speak. It may be a 
ind drawn-out process, but it 
democratic way—and in 
elfective one 


ridicule deserve 


run the only 


Something for Everyone 





It is only a few short months since 
President Eisenhower, in his farewell 
addr ; rised almost everyone by 

ting shot at the 
nfluence” of the “military-in- 
that plans and 


nanufactures and buys and sells our 


‘unwal 


istrial complex’ 


enormous volume of national defense 


materials. Yet there is no evidence in 
Washington that this powerful lob- 
by was even winged by the retiring 


President. It is flying just as high as 


ul Ouarterly, 
r of the 
survey of 


that ad- 
Washing 
the de- 
Admin 


mirable watch-do 


ene, made a 


program under 


the new 
signs ol 
for con 
mili- 


big 


ind ( yuld SCC no 
» relentless drive 
and always more 
There 
press when Secretary 
Robert McNamara an- 
closing fifty-two mili- 
and 


was a 


at home 


ti aS an econ 


mecet changing de- 


juirements. But the pain was 
: 


i bill authorizing $808 mil- 


lion in 


construction covering 790 in- 

stallations in all Repre 

Carl Vinson, Chairman of 

the House Military Affairs 
} 


tee, described the bill as having 


fifty states 
sentative 


Commit 


“something for everyon¢ 
261 retired generals and 


admirals on the payrolls of the top 


There are 


6 


hundred defense 


publications of the 


contractors 
service 
organizations are supported 


one 
The 
“booster 
in large part by the advertising of 
missile and plane 
These contractors and the competing 


manutacturers., 


armed work closely together 


in a highly organized lobby to sell 


SeTVICCS 
their programs to Congress. 


Congress Coopcerates 





One of the great sources of 
strength of this lobby is the eagerness 
of Congressmen to get as large a 


rich military pie 


piece of the 
sible for thei 5 
tricts. It is hardly a coincidence that 
Georgia, Military Af- 
Vinson, 
(“One 


state, a 


as pr »S- 


home states and dis 
the home ol 
fairs Committee Chairman 
has defense bases 
more sink the 

brave general once told Vinson.) O1 
that installations in 
California (in all but five of the 


state’s thirty districts). Or forty-seven 


nineteen 
base would 


there are 108 


in Texas (in all but three of twenty- 
two districts 


Furthermore, tl 


he defense budget is 
a political sacred cow, with members 
of both parties vying with ¢ ich other 
thei 


to prove patriotism by support- 


ing ever larger appropriations. With 
an estimated one in eight citizens de- 
pendent upon defense spending, the 
military program has become such a 
vital factor in sustaining the economy 
that politicians are afraid to attack 
the lobby for economi 


disaster 


feat of 


A Dangerous Test 





“One test of Eisenhower's warn- 
concluded Cong Quar- 
the making, with 
the resumption of negotiations for a 
treaty with the Soviets to ban nucleai 
.. If the Kennedy Administra 

a work 
have to se 
That may 
‘military-industrial 


full 


> | 
ressional 


ing,” 
te l , may be in 


tests 
tion succeeds in 
able treaty, it 
cure Senat¢ 
mean 


negotiating 
still 


ratilication 


will 


bucking a 


complex’ whos¢ 


power remains 
unknown.” 

Right 
that is 
hopes for a 
But there 
in the past when this powerful mili 
tary lobby threw road 
blocks in the path of the United 
States’ negotiating team. Its full pow- 
er may not yet be known, but from all 


now, it is the Soviet Union 
in Geneva, and 
have 


have been several occasions 


badly 
test 


acting 


ban dimmed 


successfully 


the evidence, it must be awesome 


indeed. 


No Place 


Possibly 
of our “affluent society 
grant farm workers. 
homes, in the 


the most neglected people 
are the mi 
They have no 
accepted sense of a 
home as a place where a person spends 
most of his time. Their children have 


only schooling 


minimal 
workers are 


Migrant 
exempted 
from almost all the welfar provisions 
that the 


joyed since the 


specifically 
rest of our 

New 
generation ago. Their hourly pay, on 
the ave rage, makes the Federal mini 
mum wage, even without the proposed 
look like heaven. Their work 
is so erratic that the migrant worker's 
family income 

a working wife 


citizens have en- 
Deal days of a 


increase, 
this usually includes 
working 
up to an average of 
less than $1,000 a year. 

Probably the 
cle in recent years to the improvement 
of the migrant workers’ dismal life is 
the importation of i 


and often 


children—adds 


? 


greatest single obsta 


Mexican ra 
from 
with the 
On the surface, 
and a new—deal for 
worker. He is, theo- 
bove his 
minimum 
wage, health and housing guarantees, 
and assured work opportunities. But 
how does the system f 

A Catholi 
many years 


workers brought 


céTos larm 
Mexico 
Mexican government 


under arrangement 
this sa good 
the Mexican 
retically, 
home 


prot cted—far a 
standards—by a 


work? 
priest who has spent 
with braceros in Cali 


fornia says: “The ra 


ero program is 
only a legal way of continuing to ex 


ploit worker... I 


seen paychecks for a week's work that 


the migrant have 


amounted to only seventeen cents, o1 


three after deductions. I have 


cents, 
b for one ent.”’ 


ei j seen a hié¢ 


There are how 
migrant 


these | 


varying reports on 
workers roam 
nited States 
nance. A 
might run as hi 


many 


down 


] 
> 
uy and 
im S¢ 
of suste reasonabl 
} | 
nas two mi 
estimate of th ’ 


a cl SE 


‘ 


ported from Mexico can be m 


cause, unlike United St 
migrant workers, both the U.S. govern 
ment and the Mexican government 
keep track of the Mexicans who cross 
the border. [hey number close to 
100.000. Their 


ites-citizen 


presence SCTVeES 


here 
two major purposes for United States’ 
agriculture: They see the cr 
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through to harvest; and they keep 
down, to a pitiably low level, the rate 
of pay of migrant workers. 


According to law, brace? 


may not 

be brought into an area unless local 

labor is not available at the prevailing 
But in practice 

rate all 


determines the prevailir 


wage rate the bra 
too often 
Until 


frequently used as 


ceros’ low wage 


lg Wage 
recently, they were 
strike 


to unionize 


to de feat atten 
Ironik illy, 
are working under an 
agreement, braceros are 
protected in 
and living conditions, as bad as they 


breakers, o1 
migrants 
cause they 
ternational 
more 


matters ot wages 


ire, than are our own citizen farm 


works rs 

hracero program is scheduled 

December 31, unless it is re- 

in the current session the 
The bracero, 1e itiz 

farm worker, the grower, 

better lition 1f 


illowed 


newe d 


Coneress 


tion would be in 
this misused legi 


lie quietly 


lation were 
to ¢ 
[he law goes under the title 


Lic I iW 78, and it comes wit! 
jurisdiction of the House Agric 
Committee, to which protests aga 
extension may be addressed. The 
has powerful support from farm or 
ganizations, although only 45,000 of 
the millions of farmers use ! 

Since the great majority 
farmers 
they 


large “tactory 


stantial profits, woul 
hurt by 
higher that 


result from stopping the 


7 
seriously having 
wages would 


of farm labor. But mill 


own miserable 
wouk 


enjoy 


Pains of Automation 





\ year or so ago we 
these that a 
humane program had beer 
by the Armour 
pany in 


report 


columns 


meat pa 
cooperation with 
major meat workers 

gram designed » the im} 
automation, adv: 
the meat 
placed workers for othe! 


Now Sone 


¢} 
cerning tine 


unions 


ncing at a 
industry, by retra 
early returns 
ellectiveness 


appears $0 
i 


other fields 

have ill y i 
jobs like them better than 
lost. The pay is 
less, but the 


WilO 


almost 
oram has give! 


ided be OSI 
who 


morale of workers 
have be n 
market aft 
as much as ity-live years at a 
trade of littl 
But 
about 


would erwise 


dumped ( ibor 
elsewhere 
the unions 
appraising the overall effects 
of the retraining program. Thei 

is that even skill 

may be no new job And these fears 


are well Ken- 


it even with econon 


with a new 


grounded. President 
nedy has said tl 
ic recovery this summer we 1 
have seven per cent unemp 
in the fall At a V 
workers will be flooding the 
labor market at a rate, the 
pace of automation is knocking work 
ers out of jobs i 


time when new 


soon 


soaring numbe TS 


ince 1956, employment in the auto 
twenty 


Auto Workers 


200.000 


mobile industry has dropped 


per cent; the United 


Union has lost more than 
members. In the tr insportation-equip 
ment industry, production but 
the clined 

by a quarter-million. In rubber, the 
drop was 25,000; in chemicals, 36,000 
And so it goes, in banks and bakeries 


in textiles and shipping 


rose, 


number of empl le 


ves ¢ 


Big Problem, 


tie Solution 





Other 
plans similar to 
tort to 
Secretary of Lal At 
“How do we rrotect human values 
while we automate?” Most unions 
have taken a h 
to the and 
members isappearing at 


nid te rol 
rapid rate ) 


industries have developed 
Armour’'s 1n 
answe! t} questior 


thur G 


responsible approat 
i rl 


problem, but with jobs 


lem a 
have reache magnitude 
the cat 
agement—to 

The new A 
vision in th 


has 


ward solvir the 


acity I 
handl 
Tr 
Depre 
1 } " ; 
taken the tu 


automation—the n Pr 
Kennedy 


serious domesti 


says “may >» the 


ten years 
secretary 


while labo 


rovernment 


our 
hardsl 


» 1 h has 
World War 
I! niy ti I ened par 


now avert millions 
even in a perioa 


onomk 


prow th 


Save the Employers 





pay 


with 





trained as 


much to t in I itom. closing ol 
and the lil 


yped. Only d 


retail 


estate brokers, auto mechani tailors, tion, “the ¢g role 


and women as beauticians and that has devel umaged ul 
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THE LESSON OF LAOS 


_ Unrtep States has failed in the 
expensive attempt to mold the 
situation in Laos to its purpose. Far 
worse, conditions in Laos are now 
rapidly developing to the advantage 
the Communist the re- 
sult that our position throughout all 
Southeast Asia is being 
Those developments are, in major 
making, for 


costly 


bloc, with 


weakened 


measure, of 
they 


our own 
the 


of years of 


represent conse 


quences short-sighted, 


blundering diplomacy. Moreover, as 
well 


guilty of moral transgression in vio 


oul allies know, we have been 


lating the neutrality of a nation pro- 


tected by international agreement. 


The root cause of the present crisis 
was the Republican Administration's 
itself 
half-victory in 


original inability to reconcile 
to the Communist 
Indo-China The United States had 
invested more than billion dol- 
lars in support of the French in the 
1946-54, the war 
reluctantly attended 
conference of 1954 that 
French rule in Indo-China 
to an end and provided for establish 
ment of the independent states of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and but 
we strongly disapproved of both the 
and the “surrender” to 
Vietminh, and did 


two 


war olf but 


lost We 
the Geneva 


brought 


} 
colonial 


was 


Laos, 


proceedings 


he Communist 


y 
r 
t 
not sign the final agreements. We did 


no more than not to over- 
turn those agreements by the use of 
threat of force. 


promise 


The Geneva settlement provided 
that Laos, in particular, might main- 
tain strictly limited military relations 
with France, but stipulated that it 
was not to enter into any other mili 
and that, prior to the 
settlement of its political problems, 
it might not accept other foreign mil- 


tary alliance 


8 


by O. EDMUND CLUBB 


itary assistance, whether the form 


of arms, personnel, or 
structors exception 
made for the benefit of the United 


States, h we were soon to p! 1y 
the game 


There was 


althoug 
dangerous 
had 

neutrality 


ind | 
| 
l 


one it 
was ot 


pretending we a special 


permit to destroy Laos’ 


} 


rhe proposed political settlement 


envisaged the integration of all 


zens, including the Communist-influ 
force, Pathet I 
ommunity. The signa 
the Geneva accords (includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R. and Communist 
China) had undertaken to 
from any interference” 


citi 


io into 


enced military 
the national « 
tories of 


“refrain 
in the internal 
by that 


affairs of the new states. Laos, 


would 


ynstituted a 
Thai- 
Communist 
Vietnam on the east 


concept, have c 


neutral buffer state between 


land on the and 


North 
After 
Premiet 


succeeds 1 


west 
extended efforts, the Lao 
Phouma, 

il settle 
ment of outstanding issues with the 
Pathet Lao in November, 1957. The 
Pathet Lao gave up c two 


province ind was give 


Prince Souvanna 


in reaching a parti 


mtrol of 
n two insignif 

ue of 
Pathet Lao 


but it 


the 
bat- 
| that 
road to a government 


icant <¢ ibinet posts The 1S 
disposition of two 
talions remained ippeare 
Laos was on the 
representative of all political factions, 
and neutral in the cold war struggle 

This ran contr will of the 
United States. The American Ambas 


sador to Laos, J]. Graham Parsons, 


iry to the 








would in time testify 


sixteen months to preve 


tion.” The United States government 
was then working not for neutralism, 
but for the winning of fresh adher 
ents to the system of military 
being constructed to 


munism. In 


alliances 
“contain” Com 
Southeast Asia, SEATO 
had been formed in 1954 as a 
of that grand design, and our eff 
directed at incorporating Laos 
South Vietnam in the 
American sphere of influence. 


part 

orts 

were 
] 

as well as 


The political aspect of 
changed radically with the holding 
of elections in May, 1958. The Neo 
Lao Haksat arm of the 
Pathet Lao movement) and the fel- 
low-traveling Neutralist Part 
thirteen of the twenty-one contested 
seats in the National Assembly 
Where some American pre 
viously had reputedly feared that a 


Laos 


(political 


won 


officials 
coalition government might be 
tured by a Communist 
Czex hoslov ikian 


now 


coup in 
pattern, they 

confronted with the possibility 
that the Left, as represented by the 
Pathet Lao, might be able to 
control by constitutional 


were 


gain 
processes 

In July, Premier Souvanna Phouma 
discharged the International 


visory Commission 


Super 
which had been 
set up at Geneva to oversee implemen 
tation of the political agreements, and 
he resigned with the aim of forming 
a new cabinet without representatives 
of the Neo Lao Haksat. But he failed 
to form a cabinet, and was succeeded 
by the pro-American Phoui Sanani 
kone. Writing in Le Monde Dit 

matique for February, 1961, Souvanna 
Phouma has described what followed: 
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the revelations. It was clear, however, 
that the episode had not gained world 
sympathy for that position 

It was in those circumstances in 
January that the took 
over the Administration in Washing- 
ton. They had inherited a weak hand 
to play in 
that 
tics on the part of Moscow. A new 
tactical approach to one type of rev- 


Democrats 


a complicated game. In 


game, we faced a change in tac- 


olutionary situation had been spelled 
out plainly, for all to read, in the 
December 6 statement of eighty-one 
Communist Moscow: “The 
have always 


parties in 


Communist parties 
been against the export of revolution. 
At the same time, they fight resolute- 
ly against imperialist export of coun 
ter-revolution.” 

In effect, any American efforts to 
tip a revolutionary situation in favor 
of the United States by throwing in 
aid would be met by counter-meas- 
from the Communist side. The 
Soviet airlift of arms to Kong Le and 
the Pathet Lao rebels had begun just 
one week after the Phoumi Nosavan 
coup that drove Souvanna Phouma 
from Vientiane. By the end of Jan- 
uary, the situation in Laos had badly 
deteriorated, for the Soviet interven 
tion had by then become a major fac- 


ures 


tor in the power equation. 

The Kennedy Administration 
strove valiantly to rally international 
support and save something from the 
burning. Souvanna Phouma contin- 
ued his own efforts to find a domes- 
tic solution. Those efforts were fruit- 
less. The question of Laos had be 
come bigger than Laos: it had been 
internationalized. On March 15, Sou 
vanna Phouma left Cambodia to visit 
various world capitals in a quest for 
a solution of the Laotian crisis. 


Proposals made in several interna- 
tional quarters (but not the United 
States) for settlement of the crisis cen 
tered on a proposal made earlier by 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cam 
bodia for an international conference, 
on the lines, but enlarged, of the 1954 
Geneva meeting. It proposed inclusion 
of the members of the 1954 Interna 
tional Supervisory Commission (In 
dia, Poland, and Canada) and I 
immediate neighbors pro 
posed that the United States, which 
had occupied an ambivalent position 
regarding the 1954 conference, this 
time “should be urgently invited as a 
full participant - 


10s" 


and also 


10 














Fragile Flower 


Moscow had approved the Cambo- 
dian proposal promptly, and enthusi- 
astically. Peking endorsed it fully. On 
President de Gaulle of 
France gave his approval. Britain was 
working for re-activation of the 1954 
International 


January 11, 


Supervisory Commis 
sion, but the British position regard 
ing a Southeast Asian had 
finally to be a Commonwealth posi 
tion. The March 17 communique of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
conference in London set forth the 
Commonwealth opinion: “The Prime 
Ministers . . . expressed the hope that 
the parties would be able to reconcile 
their that 
from would and that 
Laos be enabled to enjoy an 
independent, neutral, and peaceful 
existence.” 


matter 


differences, intervention 


outside cease 


would 


= 


sritain and the Soviet Union had 
been co-chairmen of the Geneva con 
ference, and London was now negoti 
ating with Moscow regarding the situ- 
ation in Laos. In a memorandum of 
March 23, the British informed Mos 
cow they believed the Geneva confer- 
ence recalled—and_ that 
they endorsed Prince Sihanouk’s pro 
posal that 
should attend 


The United States had by this time 
again deployed armed forces and had 
transported some military equipment 
to Thailand for possible use in Laos 


should be 


nations 
“as full members.” 


certain other 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk went to 
the SEATO conference at Bangkok 
at the end of March to the accompani 
ment of declarations that we intended 
to stand firm against aggression in 
Laos. Nevertheless, what counts in 
SEATO is not Thailand, ruled by 
Phoumi Nosavan’s uncle, but the sup- 
port of our NATO allies, Britain and 
France. The French, for their part, 
were about to embark upon the deli- 
cate and vital task of negotiating a 
settlement of the Algerian problem 
The British government, following its 
established working principle, would 
give the utmost consideration to New 
Delhi's attitude regarding a matter so 
intimately related to India’s position 
in South Asia 

Where it had patently been hoped 
in Washington that an agreement 
could be reached for a strong united 
stand in favor of military action, if 
need be, against the Soviet-supported 
Laotian the SEATO commu- 
nique threatened only “appropriate” 
action if peace and a political settle- 
ment were not brought to Laos. It was 
clear that there were major differences 
the allies as to what action 
might be “appropriate” in the given 
circumstances 


forces, 


among 


The British memorandum of March 
23 had proposed that the two co 
chairmen should issue a call for an 
immediate de facto cease-fire. In a 
reply April 1, the Soviet Union agreed 
to the call for a cease-fire, to the re 
activation of the International Super- 
visory Commission, and to an inter- 
national conference. Remarking that 
“the question of the Laotian govern- 
ment is, naturally, an internal affair 
of the Laotians themselves,” it voiced 
its support for the government of Sou 
vanna Phouma as the legitimate gov 
ernment of Laos. 

While procedural questions held 
up the proposed conference, the 
Pathet Lao would be increasing their 
holdings. And at any conference, it 
appeared, the United States would 
be found negotiating from a position 
resting upon the Boun Oum govern- 
weakness against both 
Sino-Soviet axis and the Asian “neu- 
tralists.” The prospect was bleak. 

The problems to be dealt with by 
the proposed conference are complex 
and difficuit. A cease-fire would, of 
course, leave Laos divided, as similar 
cease-fires 
Korea and 


ment’s the 


resulted in division for 
Vietnam. The Kong Le 
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Pathet Lao forces now control three 
provinces—Sam Neua, Phong Saly, 
and Xhieng Khouang; in 1954 they 
held only the first two. In the light of 
their cannot 
be expected that they would agree to 


pre vious expe rience, it 


the reunification of the country under 


one government before a settlement 


were reached and guaranteed at the 
conference. They now command more 
effective strength than does the Ameri 
can-supported Boun Oum 
Vientiane. It is unlikely 


today 


regime at 
that they 
the 
might 
1958 


would be content with 


modest share for which they 


have been ready to settle in 
Any settlement which could win 
approval of the proposed internation 
al conference would fall in the pattern 
of Souvanna Phouma’s position rathe 
than Both the 
French training and the 
American as al 


ready 


Phoumi Nosavan’'s 
mission 
military-aid mission 
hinted, would probably be 
called upon to quit the Laotian scene 
The American 


as well as the French 


then have been 
still another 
Asia.”” And 

] 


even so, might continue divided. 


Che developments that loom in the 
threaten to far-reaching 


and deleterious consequences for the 


“presence” woul 1 


eliminated from sectol 


of “the arc of free Laos, 


ofhing have 
United States position in Southeast 
Asia. The Pathet Lao gains will have 
an important impact on the 
in neighboring South Vietnam, where 


ituation 
corruption in the capital and a grow 


ing Communist guerrilla movement 
in the countryside have combined to 
create a political situation similar to 
that which existed in Viet 
nam at the iggle be 
tween the Vietminh and the French 
sangkok and Manila can be expected 
to affirm again that their faith in 
SEATO has been misplaced: the 


herent inability of SEATO to 
lie } 


northern 


time of the sti 


with a revolutionary p 
lem 


been re emphasized The « 


such as that of Laos 
ternational Communism, 
United States viewed itself as « 
ing, will probably be substantially ad 
the I 
We have invested more than 
000,000 in = 


vanced by 1otian development 


$300 
anti-Communism” in 


] Yet, if this experi 


Laos. oniy to lose 


7. t 


ence teaches, we can still count some 


For there are deadly parallels in 
South 


gain 
actions in China 
Vietnam, and now 


funda- 


our postw iT 
Kore a, 


Laos, 


Formosa, 


that are indicative of 
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mental faults in our strategy toward 
Asia. There is 
from Laos. 

lo learn that 
flect on certain essentials 


a lesson to be learned 
lesson, we must re 
It is beyond 
dispute that both the Soviet Union 
and China 

influence in 


ulm at expanding their 
Southeast Asia. Com 
major factor in 


but so is the general 


munism is indeed a 
the 


tide of revolutionary change, 


Asian scene 
with its 
demands for 


accompanying political 


Lhose ce 
than 
toward “international 
The United States has 
heretofore been making its ties with 


| 


who 


and economic advancem 2nt 


mands have deeper roots an) 
inherent urge 
Communism.” 
“anti-Communists, olten turn 
out to be corrupt and ineffective time 
servers almost entirely detached from 
the sentiments of 
tions, instead of 
the 


those dee pe I 


their respective na 


formulating its poli 


basis ol 


consideration of 
Asian as 
fested by such representative 
ments as those of Burma 

For years, the Unit 
ment has been manipulated by 
politicians to serve their selfish 
The Chinese even 
the stratagem: “Use barbarians to con 
trol barbarians.” Chiar Kai-shek 
long utilized the United States a 


cies on 
pirations manl- 
govern 
ind India 

d States govern 
Asian 
ends 


have a phi ise for 


gainst 


his domestk Chinese 


Communists, and no 


enemies, tne 
w the Boun Oum 
government is patently employing us 


game ol | 


Z iOllan Gomestk 


inh a powe! 
politics. Vientiane does not want 
Minister ol 
plained in his memorable January 26 
“Ii SEATO really came in 
’ 


would De 


wal, 


for, as the Ekducauion ex 
interview, 
there international war and 
this country would be 


Nobody al wants 


i battleground 
that What his 
wanted is to re 
Princ 


vernment 


tain powel iS-a-VIS souvanna 
Phouma. 


Asian pe Opie Ss. 


are naturally interested in 


even as Americans, 


their own 


well as in polit 


prog 


yearnings Lor 


national security, a 


cal independ nce and economi 


ress Chey have no nalve 


Communism as such and they have 


they know as well 
as the United States 


to meet 


a conviction that 
il not better, how 
poutl 


has me ol age 
1 


+} j 
some ot their domestk 


al prot iCTns 
We « 

tive i learn how 
thinking 


ad ol 


| 


innot I ‘ i¢ in eirec 


Iclans 
ell respective 
remain. 


Growing Up Absurd 


by MURRAY KEMPTON 


N York Cit 


yung have the 


ty HALF-EDUCATED 
: habit of falling this city 
The beats 
Mon 


And now there ha 


upon 
like wolves upon the fold 
began here, slouching towards 
terey to be born 
marched upon us the direct oy 

of the beat, the Young American for 
Freedom. He accepts everything the 
The top button of his 


jacket is always buttoned as a 


beats reject 


con 


scious badge of his difference with all 


usual, He 
Goldwate1 
C 1 somewhat 
nbarras t ra Assisi 
Young Americans for Freedom i 
than last 


claims 


eC! 


no olde September, and 


it already 30.000 member 


enough to impress jou! 
history, that it 
ganized ©) 
American 
that will 


sens issu¢ 





7 


to replace tnose 


beat anth whose fashion has 
withered 


sudden development 


int William I Buck- 
ionary ellorts in 
l I But there is a new 
YAF'’s predecessor, the Inter- 
Society ol 


lonely, defensive, 


Individualists, 
ind 
onfined itself to discussion 


un- 
ans for Freedom is an 
literature pulses 
ts ol the counter- 
the 
tide has 


to become 

“The 

even has a Demonstra- 
vhich sends pickets 
risis. Its greatest pride 


bus 


mmitte¢ 


dispatch of two 
patriots to Washing 
ry to picket in support 
rican A Com- 
urrounded by Repre- 
“They 


imunist and Left- 


tivities 
Roosevelt 


one—a smashing 


ommunist propa- 


Americans for 


lin Sha 


Freedom was 
Connecticut, the 
a statement ot 
New 


and to ie 


land vTra . l 

its journal, the 

brief 

1d affirms ‘certain 

yng them the 
economy.” 

n Is rising 

the New 

will rise with 

untortunates 

ing posts of 

1, and statism. 

rilice themselves 

Never 

em the pincers of 


n do so 
and initiative 
as rusty 
) ibtedly 


is irrelevant, 
YAF 


institutions 


yw tar 


This. has been 

ping political mani 
ever since the 

n first made 

his ul ISCiOl iscovery that a cer- 
tain element of incoherence is essen- 


12 


tial to any proper exhortation of the give the occasion front 
| 


disgruntied. But then too, YAI ace, a 


enougi! 


tribute to the conse- 


rebel against its time , lap rue the far right it has not ren- 
of its time; its pt writ since the Madison Square Gar- 
ucts of an | 


educational system whos ler | St 
most signal achievement 


iccor Senator 


} over tw than six yea 


years has been to teach its students t Such display > bre 


ught Young 
write English as though it were a fo 
eign tongue 
New York, from the stance 
manifesto, is the cap 
infidel. Yet Young 
Freedom has made its 
here. There is even le 
lage chapter, tudents, which, 


n 
February in an off-Br vay i true, is one more prot f Buckley’s 


showing ol 
the House 


Committee 


Operat 


film 

sion of the demonstrations a 
San Francisco hearings. YAI 
tation of statism does not, 
include disgust at the 
policemen carrying aw ius 
but 
future 


dripping woman. The passion of its tt as an artifact 
rhetori not n 


Freed 


does 
Americans lor 
any passionate individual 
action 

Douglas Caddy, YAF's nat 
rector, delights in citing th 
instructor wl l 
that its n 


and suit 


note with 


fears serving 


seriously spirit 
made by n 

either well 
spirit, Fu 
cere:mol 


fi 


habitually « 


cisco stude! 


against law 
pers 
themselves in tl 

The l 


lest 
cans tor 


sper table 


, 
out 

Freee 
York came the 


thousand n 
awards to 
twelve othe 

held the 

servative generation [or 
and 
which impressed the New ¥ 


lonely I his was 





Organized mid 


to overlook the 
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aestheti 
What 
s; the state of his juniors 


generally 
even 


his concerns are 


and quite often moral 
concerns mit 
As Leonardo once, it 18 a 
who is not better 


Buckley has raised a crop ol 


said pool 


GISCIp le than his 
mastel 
ot cise iples most conspicuous for that 
fundamentals 


hich best describes 


entire ] ird of the 

nal tast¢ 
natural to no 
the 


even 


conformity. It is only 


tice the adjustment 


complete 
YAF member represents; there is 


a direc 


a sort of career here tor him; 


Young Americans for Freedom 
to walk towards an appointed 
comfortable destiny. 
This judgment is not expressed as 
n. There is a certain careerism 
movements of an evangelical 
like this one. 


caught it in his descrip 


irody 


1 p 
Robinson's conver- 

Hyacinth felt 
ove! 


yacinth 


rising all 
again 

fail to bring 

to look after 


American for Freedom 
her excused from the com 

serves himself first. By 
self 


t form of national 


yhical standards, 
therwise is to betray 
not 
YAF 
1¢ highest calling 1s 
President of 


ior instance, 1S 
Peace Corps; 


nt to the 
Axle 

American for 
notably 


n Detroit 


The Youn 


Ih to we 


Freedom 
without passion 
to his enemies, 
not 


is carelully polit 
! " 
out whose notice he would 


elf in bu This 


ore than anything else, de 


; S Oo 
iness recog 


ifference trom the radical 


rues, 


beside whom he is a 

We shall, in 
movement it least 
ight of the wrecked 


{f having 


advantage ol 
; } 
hat ve 
1 mid 


kee] 


your conscience 


have sold out 


that 
No director of oung Americans 


ivin 
dom can be told from 
I Their efforts at humor, the 
defense of the individual, indi 
that they have managed to con 


The 


for Free any 


impulse at the source 


youth leader” they chose to honor 
Amstine, chairman 
of the Indiana College Young Repub- 


lic ans and 


was James state 
“author of various manuals 
instruction pamphlets 
campus politics” an educa 
activity which must have re- 
joiced Professor Kirk. Amstine opened 


and dealing 
with 


tional 


his acceptance speech by announcing 
that he had not been in Albany and 
thus could not be blamed for ignit- 
ing Governor Rockefeller’s mansion, 
which had burned down the day 
before. 

A career in the Republican Party 
seems to be a common outlet for YAF 
leaders; one director even started as 
sarry Goldwater's page. This notion 
of leadership may explain the exag- 
geration of YAF’s importance which 
has impelled Time 


porter to study it 


to assign a re 
“in depth.” There 
are few journalists to interpret the 
young mid- 
middle-aged is to 
the 
remembe1 
as formally political. One's 
assumption has to be that any serious 
youth in the 
y \F thus 
consequential to the degree that it 
imitates the 
youth 


except those themselves 


| 
dle-aged. To be 
remember oneself as 


[hirties, 


young in 
which means to 
oneself 
expression of Sixties 
would be political seems 
hirties, a decade when 
sought expression through 
institutions 

But Young Americans for Freedom 
could without 
competition on the campus precisely 


well be strenuous 
because the creative minority of stu 
dents is anti-political and anti-institu- 
tional. For example, almost no young 
man of spirit would think of 
to work for a union any 


yoing 
longer; it is 


4 TMpy~ 


Herbiock in ‘The Washington Post 


“Goodness, Are You 
the Beat and Angry Young 
Men I've Heard So Much About?” 


a caretaking job. The same apathy 
afflicts The 
sponse of the young to the Kennedy 
Administration is to its Peace Corps 


government main re 


whose horizons are as far 
can go from the center of the 
The 


hordes of his 


as a young 
man 
illusion of power. President is 
unlikely to attract 
iors pressing to work in the paymas 
ter’s office of the 
program. 


jun 


soil conservation 

The current radical affirmation is 
anti-government. It itself in 
demonstrations against the Un-Ameri- 
Activities Committee or in 
marches for a nuclear ban or in sit 
against Southern 
The road of the radical minor 


shows 
can 

downs segregation 
lav S 
ity is not to power but to jail. Young 
Americans for Freedon 
because campus politics 


ascends on 
the campus 
are no longer important. 

The Republicans cherish 
Goldwater above all prophets They 
will be permitted to cherish him until 


1964, until the professionals blow the 


young 


whistle and force them to accept some 
other knight, in armor so tarnished 
as to seem indistinguishable from the 
black of the Trained as they 
are to acceptance, they will make the 


dutifully 


enemy 


transition ind, dulled as 
they are by educational 
they will know enough to 


understand that such absurdities are 


oul system, 


not even 


not only undignified but unnecessary 
But, with luck, may become ad 
ministrative assistants to 

futile Congressmen and, 
even futile 
themselves, or commentators on news 
furniture 


they 
especially 
time, 
Congressmen 


with 
especiall 
programs sponsored by 
stores in small towns. 

no particular disaster; 
these are children who, if they 
had not taken the wrong road, might 
have been poets or priests. Ou chil 
dren will Young Ameri 
cans for Freedom, if at all, as part ol 
ortuni- 
ordinary 


I de SCI ibe 
not 


remember 


a time sadly deficient in 


op] 
ties ol self-expression to! ¢ 
young men. 

AuTHoR’s Note: I have borrowed 
the title of this piece and more of its 
notions than I can mber f 
Paul Goodman, whose Growing 
tbsurd lom House, 1960) is 
extraordinary comment on the effect 
of ou upon its children 
Young Americans for Freedom waits 
for Goodman; the best I could at 
tempt is an inferior substitute 


remic 


Ram 


society 
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birth of the 
It had far 


Signilic: 


Civil W 
tween the 


THE CIVIL WAR BOOM 


by WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


arrogat 

nt not 

been ex 

so others 

hitherto belonged to 
inizati 

1 American history. It marked nounced that it would have nothing 

int in American life, the to do with the Civil War; it would 


lite pages to the solemn 
| 


Me Crvic War is the central event’ intellectual currents of its day, an - 
Civil War was important 
il 


poll tin the 


end of an old order and the begin- levote its eru 
ning of a new. Out of the decisions pundits who knew the answers to 
made by the war have come a century Africa. A few other journals and 
of consequences. The United States is columnists brayed in echo. Joining 


today the result, its society the pl »d- the ranks of the critics came the 


uct, and its problems the progeny of Wweepers scared editors and fright 


the Civil War. Small wonder it is that ened script-writers—who affected to 
in 1961, a century after the war’s be- think it awful that the wounds of a 
ginnings, thousands of Americans century should be reopened old 
and hundreds of Europeans gather in troversies re-examined, and old S 


Civil War Round Tables, that more of hatred fanned into a new blaze 
than forty states have Civil War Cen- It would be better, said the weepers, 
tennial Commissions, that the num- (o forget the whole thing. Otherwise, 
ber ot visitors to Civil W iT battle- somcone might Start using live am 
fields should run into hundreds of Munition at the re-enactment of th 
thousands, that Civil War symbols Battle of Manassas, and this time 
should appear as motifs on curtains, Joe Johnston and Stonewall Jackson 
rugs, bath towels, and children’s toys, Might take Washington 

that television should ready-up horse Neither the weepers nor the cynics 
operas and even its so-called educa- need be concerned [hese conven 
tional programs to fit Civil War _ tional observances, ludicrous or dan 
themes, and that city fathers should gerous as they may appear to the ob 
grow beards and solemnly participate server without insight, indicate that 
in “re-enactments” of dramatic scenes the American people have a lopted 


of a hundred years ago. the Civil War. Beneath the 


of modern wars w the introduc 


n of iron-clad iy ff military 
logistics 


rainst 


con- 


rive 
til 


old wars 


interest to the cultural anthropolo- tourist traps and the hot dog history, 
gist. Here, ten decades after the lies the recognition that the tragi 
event, the American people are en conflict of 1861 to 1865 was the focal O Ue ral ft the gre 


levelopment v worid, 1! ed Amer 


Much of the activity should be of celebrations, going deeper than 
: 


gaged in a curious set of tribal point of American ¢ 
rituals—celebrating, with appropri- In many wavs, the Civil War was 
ite rites and solemn ceremonies, a_ the central experie! of the Ameri- 
civic mass. Fomenting and fostering can people It was bot 1 end and 
the “commemorations” is a National a4 beginning . of the old 
Civil War Centennial Commission, 

headed by Major General Ulysses S (ton 
Grant I]I]—third in both direct and ILLIA E 
apostolic succession and with a one- 


ind stimulat 


in the valle. 
Caner 





on m 


time advertising man as executive 
otticer 
As might be expected, there were ™ he ee votes 4 Civil wai 
objectors One group was composed " Bs Bw Le y “i e x il landn irk 
of the self-conscious cynics. More than uth,” * ss S. Grant t human liberty. It freed 


cle scent 


terly, which was never abreast of the ast Pon: slavery, yet it establishe 


a year ago, the South Atlantic Qua vit zel C. Wolf, “Blue and men of African 
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for the subversion of the freedoms of 


speech and the press. It saw thous- 
ands men arrested witl 


and imprisoned without trial 


1oult War- 


on the me uspicion of opposition 
to the governmen iW im por- 


tation ol conscription 


More significz he long run 
than the military anges, and as ex- 
tensive as 
tions, wert 
the Ameri 
esses of eco! 
phenomena grow f American 
wealth befor 1\ War had 
been astonishin tevolution had 
followed 
tion, in 
the spread o 
textiles, to 
leather good 
The years aft 
ness the np OI ilroads to 
the Pacific ist, the « ym and 
consolidation I L dir ' ist of the 
Mississil} n ise < 2) ration 
ot! pet 


the n 

manag 

rency 

tion ¢ 

banking hous 

ness the ris¢ 

labor un 

and whea 
Because 

can ec 

time 

cone 

relati 

rise ol 

produce ! 

ments have 

monly 


| rt of this interpretation there 
are many facts. Yet a skept might 
n whether the ’ is the 
volution, 
in the 
if had 
' aor 
whether 
not have ha 
never seized Harpers Fer 


gard fired on Fort Sumter, or Pickett's 


16 


valiant men made their desperate 
I re across the bloody field of 
Gettysburg 

Taken 
tions wro 


the Civil 


the civics 


manticize 


perience. As stude 


ire 


tell wi 


} 


th 





The Old Mood 


and 
The New Frontier 
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the gap between the physical ability 
of the United 
in matters of war and peace, 
ability of 
the United States the objects on which 


States to have its way 
and the 
other nation-states to deny 
it would exercise its will. 

There was a time, perhaps as late 
is 1945, with re- 
spect to the peace 
seemed to reside mainly in the hands 
yf the United States. The political 
question presenting 1ts¢ lf was wheth- 
wish to inter- 
particular 
This is no longer 


when the options 


issue of war and 


r not we would 


and SO lecide, 
or controversy 


side, 


so. On the one our options can- 
not go bey 
by the 
which we 


’ 
On the other side, 


yd those permitted to us 
coalition of nation-states in 


re, of necessity, a member. 


there is arrayed 
wainst us the countervailing physi- 
cal power of the Communist bloc 
states, and the intervening political 
power of the so-called “neutralist” or 
In com- 
render ob- 
that if 


can, in our 


“uncommitted” nation-states 
elements 


ete the agreeable 


bination, these 


sol notion 


we choose to act we 
] 


good 


only 


own time, and on our own 


terms, settle all earthly troubles. The 
new that we are now only 
lords of the 


contests with the 


truth is 
one of many 
and in our 


lords. we 


universe, 
other 
are in for our own share of 
profound frustration. 

Difficulties of the kind just men 
Admin 
istration even if it worked in the con- 
text of a healthy 
stitutional morality 
difficulties President 
face are 


tioned would harass the new 


and con- 
But the natural 
Kennedy would 
now compounded by the 
dulling of the political 

Eisenhow- 
“not-seeing,” 
noncommit 
managerialism 
still hang like a curtain of brass over 
the American earth. And the prob- 


vigorous 


nation’s 
during the 
Indifference, 

privacy, 
ment, and, above all, 


sensibilities 
er years 


sentimentalism, 
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Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Quivering Needles 


lem Mr. Kennedy faces of “stirring 
things up” outside Washington—in 
order to stir them up inside the legis 
lative is as dif- 
ficult 


brass 


order in Washington 
as trying to breathe through 


—— 


There can be no criticism of Mr. 
Kennedy's own efforts to stir things 
up in case by case situations. His In- 
augural Address did honor to the 
power of human speech. His State 
of the Union message the first 
true eight years of 
where the nation stood. The twenty- 
odd policy statements he has issued 
have all carefully documented 
and cogently argued. He has restored 
gallantry to politics, along with some 
gayety. He has been careful to avoid 
needless irritations in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, while making it plain 
that he will not rattle under pressure. 

Within the executive order proper, 
he has been, in ways that have been 
widely reported, a one-man revolu- 
tion. His appointments have regener- 
ated the human quality of a Presi- 
dent’s chief aides. He has swept away 
the clutter of inter-agency commit- 
tees piled up by the Eisenhower Pres- 
idency. He has, as the Constitution 
intended, reunited power and respon- 
sibility in the person of the President. 
He has shown himself a master of de- 


was 


inventory in 


been 


tail, and a restless searcher for the 
truth about the things into which a 
man in his position ought to inquire. 
In these 


more than 


in similar ways, he has 


silenced 


and 
his election-time 
critics who said that he was not to be 
trusted with the Presidency 
he lacked “executive 
From a 


because 
experience.” 
managerial stand- 
point, it is doubtful whether he has 
any equal in the modern history of 
the Presidency. 


purely 


If the public sense that this is so 
much of Mr. Kennedy's 
popularity, as I believe it does, one 


accounts tor 


would be warranted in saying some- 
thing further: To the extent that 
the basis for the President's popular- 
ity sprouts from the 
ment” root of 


same manage 
Mr. Eisenhower's own 
popularity, it affirms the continued 
dominance of the managerial values 
that came prominently to the front 
in the years 1953-60. The nation, 
that is, is content and asks for noth- 
ing more from a President than that 
he should seek the possible instead of 
the good, let the part pass for the 
whole, manipulate rather than cre- 
ate, make workability the mark of 
truth, usefulness the test of value, and 


efficiency the proof of value 


From this follows a cruel argument 
which threatens to catch the Kennedy 
Administration—and the nation—in 
its net. First, the more the nation is 
indifferent to the need of self-educa- 
tion by joining in the decisions about 
its own political affairs, the less is it 
inclined to join Mr. Kennedy in any 
kind of purposeful political dialogue 
The less it is inclined to do that, the 
more force Mr. Kennedy to 
adhere to the work of management 
and not to step into the 
realm of creative politics. And the 
more it does this to him, the less in 
clined is the nation to ask why its 
own direct involvement in_ the 
political process is necessary, when 
Mr. Kennedy is skillfully 
things all by himself. 

Can President Kennedy break out 
of this vicious circle, and lead the 
nation out of it with him? His desire 
to do so is abundantly present. The 
question is how. Minute factual 
knowledge, however indispensable to 
the political process, will not lead the 
way out of the circle. Nor does the 
way out lie by way of case to case 
pragmatic judgments, however indis- 
pensable these, too, also are to the 


does it 


forward 


managing 
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the plain to nhisticated people perspec 


ion, when he said 
which, ip] rs tha ople are unem 


over and the country rimitive people have customs wh 


recovery phase Earlier, though dillerent trom ours, 
some talk about 
by lower- 


Department 


the Democrats took 
as some uneasi- 
month a New 

ited: “WALI 

New FRON 

new secre 

and 

ecovery 

here one 

n has bot 
the most un 
inelegant ex- 
nancial writers 


about five and 


rsons ire unem 


} 
DS 


tively seeking jo 
person loubtedly 
iess to 
vddi 
i great 

videnced 

i¢ ind one 
eTsSONs were forces to 
in March. All in all, 
ls and services 1s run 
fifty billion dollars a 
we take an unem 
of less than 
reasonable tar¢ 
one out of four auto work 
unemployed; out of 


orkers one sees littl 


two 
unem 
The 


hand, 


y 


S$ Ola sprin 
s 


d an in 


igitation, 
rovernment to 
I think, because 

life in ou 


laid off 


e economy 


; urn 
4 ai 


ssion used 


persons, 


rest 


To many o view the unem] tion continues to 
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PEACE 
through DISARMAMENT 


by W. H. FERRY 


es of articles to be pul lished over the com 
- 


area of disarmament 


explore the genera 
newspaperman and public relations con 
OF the Fund for the Ret il ‘ My 
in add ess before the {mer 
ind represents hts Vie 
|! of the Fund 
[He Epirors 


that Nikita Khrush plenty of industrial society Your 


recalled Machiavelli diplomacy has been wily and fa 
eenth Century and asked sighted. Your encouragement of scien 
main tific development has won you ré¢ 
pect, if not friendship, in many parts 
of the world. You have a considerable 
ccomplishment in the field of peace 
economic competition And de 
heavy arms burdens you have so 
aged to keep your own Sl b 
jects relatively happy; though I must 
confess that they appear to be fa 
easier to satisfy than I would bi 
“What I wish to propose, Prince, 
is that you lay down your arms. Not 
" 


today or tomorrow, but after pre para 


ibited tion of the kind | shall now outline 
ymbed First, and most difficult, you must 
«pected bring China into your plan. Second, 
Third, you must make more mena ing noises 
ind at the West, more menacing even 
than you made at the Summit in Paris 
Lerec and at the United Nations in New 
bombs York. The object here is to get the 
rina West to commit itsel even more ex 
ce the tensively to arms build-ups, and to 
enter into more and more ‘defense’ 
ire pacts and economic aid agreements 
with other countries 
yntinue We both “Next, your various negotiators in 
he remarkable gain Geneva and elsewhere will denounce 
try has made in th their opposite numbers from the West 
have been made as intractable and thirsting only to 
Fourth, you will prepare 


peactime pro 


You will make 


plans for shifting missile and arms 


factories into civilian goods You 


- 


will figure out how the officers and 


men of the Russian army can be con 
verted into s hoolteachers, mechanics, 
technical assistance teams for over 
seas assignments, tarmers, Civil serv 
ants, white collar workers, colonizers 
Chis will all take time but should not 
be a difficult problem since yours is 
a systematic economy whose ends and 
means are directed from the top 
[hese arrangements can, moreove 
be made publicly, for the West 

be trusted not to believe its eyes 
dence of peace preparations 

part, it may be contidently pl 

will be regarded in Washing 
preparation ior war. 

“In the next step, you will 
special meeting of the | nited Nations 
and give your call so portentous a 
sound that the heads of state of tl 
entire \ ld will come to New York 
You will announce that, 

] 


ite of your address, Russ 


‘ 
arming down to the 

domestic police [The army is 
disbanded. Military detachmen 
being recalled and demobilized 
assent of China, and its cooperation 
in this action, has been obtained 
The borders of the U.S.S.R will 


henceforth be pe ( lI An 


part ol 


is taking this unprece 
dented action, you will say, because 
it is genuinely a peace-loving powe! 
Russians see that the 
have no end except 
mensity that will leave 
bloody and impoverished for g 
tions. Against its wishes the Soviet 
was forced into the arms race by 
West. Now, at the height ot it 


demonstrably ible { 


frightful competition, Russi 
to act for humanity. For 

that to continu 

is sooner or later 
on. There can be no winners, only 
losers, in modern war The Soviet 
Union is confident, moreover, 
a world at peace its aims 
achieved because of the superiority 
of its doctrines. 

The atomic mate 
ets will be delivered 
Nations, except for 
needed for pe acetul 
plants in Russia and 


Russia offers to take 
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ormation by the ited world opinion 
ilti-nation P gestions before 
ocket researc! I The West wi 


other scientifi i the prodigious 


1 

I 

utmost significance wn 

likevw 

ed 1T1 

d Nations.” before 

Machiavelli pa ises tor a ion n atomi¢ 

» : will 1 

lent and resumes. “And then, P1 vill De 

hat you i t extending 

et y 

ment. You are, Alas, 

whict 
something aroun vhich have 


lor 


‘ i t¢ 
ty O11 Lil 


West cann 
low Vou! 
expected 
ly, and 
pecting 
in the 
Siberia 
“Most 
West will 


contusion 


ind und 


arrangemel! 
CIA advent 
exports ot tro 


ns submarines, war! 
a ER like. Think o 
ly 1 poetk but "4 . sponse twoas 
yY provision, sin e he W the imag 
no pl ns whatever for beast, all 
th peace.” pounce 
Machiavelli stands and looks down ure ol 


have sought 
ol the West 


when, in a 


Khrushchev. “Prince, you end this 
st memorable of speeches 
statement of vour expectatis 
transformed 


xpect that some of the sate —e 
Confusion 


*oland, Hungary, Rumania, others : 
: description O 


will pull away—but you expect al 
so that they will return before long 


‘here, after all, will they have to go? 
“You expect that the ne 
I w nations wi! 


ratitude. You 


cepted 
You do not expe 
tes ol other Weste1 
what good would it = 


ee ee 


not expect 


to take ov 


“Wish | Could Quit This Stuff” 
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scoring points on Russia. 
dealing 
ch 


with the unprec- 
iological and econom« 
country would have to 


brains 


ne pest 


the ques 


tion: How 
internal 


tum 
unthinka . Ina re 
Americans today believe 
he diffi 
rination. 


is unthinkable 
the American 
irmamer so much 
citizenry <% ne mabditity 
} 
how irguments would 
ne settied 
think unilateral disarma 
, : , 


| mic sant, or painiess, 


are the 

am willing to 

I am 

drastic 

it anyone can think 
yet said that he be- 
Russians uuld bomb this 
that 
fenseless by 


irsenal and 


inv other < 
rendered d 


ot our 


ountry 


1tomiu« 
The most drastic 
the 


i fiercely disagreeable pros 


{ the areument, 
might or will 
ss turned 


into a pup 
iced by func- 


jack 


Stars on 


overnors Tet 
from the Kremlin, 
Red 


rs on streetcorners 


iers with 
and 
sm replacing democracy as 
in way of life. I do not be 


this would be the outcome 
must be willing to agree on 

worst results of my policy that 
anyone can toresee. My 
right. 


utely 


opponents 
might ifter all, be 


Wher thev are wrong 
laring that, becau they 
ill happen, Communist 


is the purpose of mv 


uk that democracy 


m of gov 


pro 


IS dem 


ernment. I regard freedom and justice 


as the navigating stars for mankind, 


I differ mainly with my critics, per 
haps, in 


the durability 


The alternative to dis 
war. My 
paring tor war, 


having a higher respect for 


of these virtues 


iTmMamMet 


opponents, who favo! 
must be willl 


be willing 


to war, 
that 


prove to be a better way of accom 
} 


Lust 


when nuclear w 


plishing 


American aims than _ the 
method I am proposing My 
I 


nents in turn must stipulate the 


Oppo 
most 


drastic consequences of the cours¢ 


they advoc ite, as I have done 

A semi-official estimate says that a 
“moderate attack” on the lI 
States 


Inited 
kill sixty million at 
ther t 
half 


thirty-five per cent of 


would 
serious nyure I 
million, and destroy about 
homes and 
industry of nation 
twenty | 


that we 


ot Great 
Germany, 
countries 
bases 

The main justification of our 
Olicy is that arms and more 

only way to prov de nat 
curious pre 
been spending 
for many y 


This is a 
I 


lave 
an large imounts 
and today we feel far less secur¢ 
when we started. Kenneth |] 
ing iarks 


tional s¢ 


that “unconditior 
RSEy « « is a 

whic no longer on 
which cannot be purchas 

the theory 
This 


argument 


is that 
has proved itsel 


curious 


The next claim 


of deterrence 
is an even more 
Both sides have the capacity any day 
to upset the balance by creating new 
weapons. What will happen to the 
balance when China and 
nations get the 
sumably the world 
ruled by 


certain 


other am 
Pre 
then be 
alone. If we are so 
famous balance is 


bitious bomb? 
would 
terror 


that the 


ought 


Russians ire 


he only way to be secure, we 


+} 


o make sure that the 


SUCCESS 


1 to hear in 


ts of Micawber 


g to turn up, not 


to secure pt 


the 


in rms costs, ; 
all the world 
mighty. But ne 


dow n 


gotlations 
everywhere in the 
and hate 
e are told we 
irms control ar 
ents. On close exami 
ire setting 


I he ré 
detecting 


sposed ¢ t 
the U tions 


tl 


} 
mn internationa 


machinery would be 
prevent a disarmed nati 
arming 1 it decided to 
quarrels about 


] arms contro] 
! 


ent that 
rid of all 
few ata 

about 


it will be far ¢ 

arms th f some 
Behind all 

ironclad agre 

ments is > inescapable 

that there s;no way ol dest 


knowledge of make 


instruments of war 


how 
In 
distrust 


i u 


is institutionalized 
spection system, tar 


irom 1! 


ing basic agreement, must 
stand as a reminder of perilous dis 
agreement. 


We 


we think that we can defend the un 


are deluding ourselves when 
uncontrol 
lable, and inspect the uninspectable 
The villain in creat melo 
drama is not Russia, not the I 
States, but 


defendable, control the 
today's 
nited 
the versatility of technol 
und 


made t« 


ogy. If any system of restraint 
non-recourse to arms aT be 
work in the face of 

ill have to be self-imposed. The 


inspecting and controlling and polic 


this versatility, 


ing wil 


have to be done |! 


matter of honor 


as a 
Self-restraint is not difficult 


penalty is 


that the ; 


know 
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ffer to “work o 
ls” the West . 


return for our 


disarmament in 
vears. As I read the e\ 
little interest in Was 
lisarmament 

mamen 
posed to any brand 


because we cannot imagine 
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candidates an irreproachable fe 
| 


‘Anyhow There’s 
A Definite Disarmament Gap” 


yaganda 


is the press that demands 


TO 

ia. Since it ab 
icize the so 
press looks 

azy or disloyal 


disinterested observer 





would be the next worst thing to war 


itself in its effects. Slogans have been 


substituted for the 
peek b hind 
tré isonable, 


so successfully 
truth that 


them are denounced as 
j 


ellorts to 


1e general “will 
iscussion has al- 


think 


decade 


or as debilitating to 
to resist.” If 
ready 


public d 


become so corrupted, 


what it will be after another 


mom dependence 


I 
arms race and increasing psy- 


ot increasin ec 
on the 
chological dependence on the image 
of the 

Under the impact of the arms race, 
has become prime minister of 


Wisdom, 


morals have all been ousted from our 


enemy 


science 
and 


politics, 


the realm 
| 


highest councils by science, whose 
to do whatever it Its 
a dehu 
manization of society and the brutal 


us all. We are 


that we now have the 


injunction 1s 


possible to do. The result 1s 


izing ol well content 
to know ability 
to overkill Russia eight or nine times. 
How long has it 
litical 


is wise to 


been since any po 
leader has inquired whether it 
continue on 


course? So far has the d 


oul present 
e-humaniza 
tion of man progressed that few even 
that wisdom and 
gyone and thought 


dispossessed by technology ] he ce 


notice any more 


compassion have 
grading of our common life is so far 
advanced that it is hard to imagine a 
weapon development that would o 
casion general public revulsion 
Unilateral disarmament is dictated 
both by practical self-interest and by 
civilization and 
These 
thermonucleal 


a moral concern for 
the future of humanity itself 
cannot be served by 
The third and last 
will produce no victor, only the van 
quished. No how 
thermonuclear war can assure the sur 
vival of American and 
values. Unilateral disarmament would 
be a great nation’s attempt to turn 
away from technology 
dom, away from armed force toward 
new conceptions of politics and 


war. world wat 


one has shown 


institutions 


toward wis- 


power. 

Unilateral disarmament has been 
attacked as the counsel of cowardice 
Yet it would take great courage and 
vision and confidence in American 
ideas to put down our arms for the 
sake of humanity. It takes neither 
courage nor vision, only taxes, to keep 
on our present course. Unilateral dis 
armament is not a simple or agree 
able prescription; it is merely the 
only practical, and the only moral, 
alternative. 
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That Clouded 
Kennedy Mandate 


by PHILIP E. CONVERSE 


a 


ys 


A SLIM popular vote margin, along 
with the caprices of the electoral 
college, were sufficient to put John 
F. Kennedy in the White House. But 
the election was a “cliff-hanger,” with 
a vote spread between the two can 
didates as negligible as any in Ameri 
can history. Whatever 
said of the national endorsement of 
Kennedy, it lacked enthusiasm. ‘Thus 
the mandate expressed in November 
has itself come into question; the 
signs in Congress and elsewhere indi 
cate caution lights along the road to 
the New Frontier. 

The first voting statistics made it 
clear that in many parts of the coun- 
try Kennedy failed to keep pace with 
othe1 


else may be 


candidates on state 
tickets, although the lag was smaller 
than that suffered by Adlai Stevenson 
in 1956. Nonetheless, the difference 
has been enough to prompt inquiry. 
Was Kennedy a relatively unattrac 
tive Democrat, or was Richard Nixon 
a relatively attractive Republican? 
For purposes of future political strat- 
egy, the answer to this question is 
important 


Democrati 


study of the November 
tallies has convinced most ob- 
servers that religion played an im- 
portant role in the outcome. Where 
Catholics were concentrated, Kenne- 
dy did well relative to recent voting 
patterns; where Catholics were large 
ly absent, as in the South, he lost 
ground. With the imprint of religion 


Further 
vote 





PHILIP E. CONVERSE is a study director 
of the Political Behavior Program at the 
Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He directed the 
Center’s study of the Presidential el 

tion last fall. He is 
book 
of political 
of United 


co-author of the 
“The American Voter,” 
attitudes 


States 


an analysis 
and motivations 
1948 


voters since 





net effect of these 
cross-currents? Predominant opinion 
has been that gained more 
than he lost as a result of his faith. 
If this then the mandate 
granted Kennedy would 
murkier still, for both candidates 
agreed that religion should play no 
part in the voters’ decision. The fact 
remains, that it did. But 
with no more than raw voting statis- 
tics in hand, the actual net effect of 
1960 has 


clear, what was the 
Kennedy 


were true, 


bec ome 


however, 


religion In 


iv 


disputable. 


remained 


A more intensive study conducted 
by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan, in which 
a national sample of the 
that had first 
connection with the 
election 


electorate 
been interviewed in 
1956 Presidential 
revisited in 1958 and 
1960, has now yielded a more detailed 


was 


picture of the currents of opinion 
which shaped the 1960 outcome. This 
survey makes it possible to specify, in 
terms of past political behavior, how 
the Kennedy-Nixon standoff! 
and hence to shed light on other un 
resolved questions about the policy 
significance of the 1960 election 


arose, 


First, we should dispose of 
common misconceptions. It is natural 
to compare Kennedy's 1960 triumph 
with the 1956 Presidential 
Against such a baseline, we might say 
that Kennedy drew a relatively strong 
Democratic 


two 


vote 


vote, some eicht per cent 
more of the two-party vote division 
than Adlai Stevenson had captured. 
Yet the 1956 thoroughly 
misleading. Eisenhower’s second land 


baseline is 


slide victory was fashioned when one 


quarter of the voters who were nor 


mally Democratic crossed party lines 


to support him. The vote proportion 


which he achieved was the strongest 


nationwide Republican vote since 
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1928. It was, moreover, a personal 
victory: othe 
ticket in 
nation 
1960 


Republicans on the 
1956 did well 
than Richard Nix- 
Furthermore, Eisen- 
popu- 
underlying 


samt less 
across the 
n in 
astonishing 
failed to affect the 
the 
terms of enduring psychological at- 


the 
} 


howe! personal 
larity 
party loy alties of electorate. In 
same clear 
land in 
1952 
circum 

tides 


tachments, there 
Democratic majority in the 
1960 that there had 
When there are no 


stances 


was 


been in 
unusual 
creating 
them, the 
normally expect to win national elec- 
these terms, then, it is less 
ask Kennedy 
le such handsome gains over Ste- 
1956 than to ask 
match “normal” 
expectations 


=| 


\ second misconception about the 


transient 
against Democrats can 
tions In 


to the point to why 
record in 
failed to 
Democratic 


venson § 
why he 


g umong observ 
aware of the underlying 
That Kennedy 
half the popular 
1960 more 
1an Republicans defect- 
; How- 
by crude 
defect- 
otten as 


cuion has grown up 


majority. 
vote 
€ again in 


ir normal party 


to be misled 

statistics as to who these 
ing Democrats were. It was 
sumed during the campaign, for ex- 
imple, that Nixon's hopes for victory 
depended upon the number of Eisen- 
Democrats he could keep in 
the Republican column. When Nix- 


on lost, it was concluded that he had 


hows I 


failed to retain enough of 
However, interview 
the same 
this interpre 


narrowly 
materials 
since 
Nix- 
1956 Ejisen- 


from voters 


1956 contest 
lid retain some of the 
Democrats, but remarkably 

Indeed, if the only Democratic 

Nixon had been 


retained from the Eisenho 


tation 


on ¢ 
hower 
few 


votes won by those 


er majori 
] 


tv, he would have gone down to a 


tinging fifty-four to forty-six defeat 
He was spare ! such i catastropne by 
support from a sizeable new stream 


of Democratic 
] 


yple who 


1956 


defectors, per 
voted for Stevenson 1 

This is a point of first importance 
The 1960 Presid 
ywer than th 


ht 


ential ve livision, 


it which the Democrats 
normal] 
little carry-over from the 
1956 Presidential 


interviews 


mig expect, represented 
1952 and 
Voter 


senhower’'s 


Campaigns 


that E 


suggest 
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personal appeal did not rub off on 
Nixon mor‘ than it 
had on the Republican Party as a 
whole 
new set ol 


any effectively 
The fact that it was largely a 
Democrats who defected 
in 1960 is in itself ample evidence 
that the motives shaping the 1960 
vote were quite independent of those 
aroused by the Eisenhower candida 
The urrents in 1960 had to 
do with the Kennedy-Nixon duel it 
self. The more victories regis 
tered by indicate 
that there was no general public in 
dignation about the 
Democratic Party as a 
1952 election. Yet to a 
surprising degree, the publi 
of Kennedy and Nixon 
flowed from cor 
their respective parties. 


mary liability, as 


new 


normal 
other Democrats 


behavior of the 
whole such as 
colored the 
Images 
is candidates 
nmon stereotypes ol 
Nixon's pri- 
registered mn votel 
that 
Kennedy re 
ceived comparable support as a beat 
er of the Democrati Nixon's 
forte in the public eye was the “ex 


theme, 


evaluations, was the simple fact 
he was a Republican 
label 
perience” supported by mem 
ories of his foreign 
blended 

public's gre 


tours 


] 


This theme 
h 
l general 


smoothly with the 
iter confidence in Re 
publican management of foreign af 
from several wat 
Democratic Ad 


On the 


stemming 


- 


unde I 


lairs, 
experi nces 
hand, 


ministrations other 


the kind of popular confidence which 
Nixon commanded 
entrusted to 
domestic and 


lems 


in foreign affairs 
Kennedy 
economic 


concerned 


whe re 


prob 


was 
$or ial 


were Here again 











. The 


Last Chance? 


Kennedy had tuned his campaign to 


plav on the strengths of his 


Had the 
been arrest ert he 1960 Presi 


oached 


party 


images of the two candidates 


dential 


But ti 


had 


beyond 


image in particu 
which went 
ereotyvpes The pu 


I I 


ments 


lic as notab! np! ed, for ex 


quit k 


i 
i] irew more 


intelli 
favor 
able comment than Stevenson’s obvi 
| l tions had in 
Similarly, 

seemed more 
liability. While 
rved for Nix 


hidde n 


ny 
vels of gov 
wealth 
fire 
compa! isons 


“self 


ernment. K personal 


hand crew 


LhOUS 


the othe some 


Apress 


Without 


itive 


] 
l into 


respon lents ] 


per cent | 


national samp! Catholics i 
! furthermore 
that 


ibout the 


everyone con 


free] 


to suppos¢ 
cern tter spoke 


ount, negative 


about it By i f 
retere! t s faith were 
mn any othe 

policy, pal 


g Kennedy 


t Canaidaatle 


[hese expressions 


Democrat mal if them erstwl 


| 
Stevenson who decided 1! 
1960 to switch 1xon }unu 
proportion of these voters ex 


were 


ndicatedad tl asia ire 
they considered Kenned 
could 


( indidate, but they 





themselves to vote for a Catholic. In 
other cases it seems the religious prob- 
Democrats to cast 
about for a positive image of Nixon. 
One Protestant Democrat had 
stated a preference for Nixon because 


lem forced normal 
who 
of his greater experience in foreign 
affairs later asked if her atti 
tude toward Nixon had ever changed. 
lied that she had formerly 
Nixon but started to look for 
something good about him after the 
Catholic. 


power of the religious 
1960. 


was 


She rep 
disliked 
Democrats nominated a 
Such 


questi mm in 


was the 


that 
reaction 


tentative evidence 
anti-Catholic 


kc St 


There is 
initial 


strong 


among Protestants some of its 
fury as the campaign progressed Per- 
hans the best account of this process 


kind of 


Protestant 


points to the 
held by 


ferent 


intormation 
dif- 


the campaign. In 


Democrats at 
stages in 
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the 
voters 


August 


masses of 


and September 
uninformed 
littl Kennedy 
was the Democratic nominee 
Catholic The latter fact 
cold shock to Protestants and, 
ing alone, left 


large 
knew 
that he 
and a 
came as a 


about save 


stand- 
many Protestant 
Democrats 


cdignant vote tor 


intending to cast an in- 
Nixon. The progress 
however, served to 
Kennedy 
only a Catholic, 

1 person- 
that some 
anti-Catholics 


of the campaign, 
fill in other 
image. He 
but vigorous, intelligent, an¢ 
is likely 


ardent 


parts of the 


was not 


charming. It 
of the less 
gradually 

their displ 


ic after all 


ally 


stomach 
Democrat- 


found 


reason to 


isure and vote 


Moreover, it is undoubtedly 


that the tele 
these 
the campaign 
viewed 


late! 


true 
ision debates played a 
role in attitude changes during 


Che 


Among those citizens 


debates were 
widel 
who were 


to cast a vote, almost 


eighty-five per cent reported having 


watched at least one of the programs. 
People who watched the debates were 
likely to their 
vote intentions during the campaign 
than 


see anv ofl the 


mort have changed 

who did not 

programs Not all of 
Kennedy 


Democrats 


were the minority 


the profit went to There 
had 
but 
job in 
ended 
that 


judged 


who 
Kennedy 


did a better 


were some 


planned to vote for 
thought Nixon 


these face-to-face contests and 


voting for him. But it ts clear 


the majority ¢ tne I iblic 


won” the debates. 


It was undoubtedly during these per- 


Protestant 


Kenned to 


formances many 


Democrats decid that Kennedy 
was other things well as a Catholic. 


he fact that anti-Catholi indig- 


modified in the 


should 


nation became 
of the campaign 
ke us 


Impre SS 


course not, 
sight of its 
upon the final 

Demo- 
reported 
attendance, we 
defections to Nixon were 
most numerous among the most 
faithful Almost forty 
per cent of all Protestant Democrats 
in the habit of attending church 
regularly crossed party lines to vote 
for Nixon in 1960. Among those who 
attend church “often,” the figure was 
thirty per cent. Those at- 
tending church “seldom” defected at 


however, mm lose 
substantial 
vote. If we divide Protestant 


crats according to their 
regularity of church 


find that 


Protestants 


} 
closer to 


a rate of about fifteen per cent Only 
cent of those nominal 
Protestants who never attend church 


about six per 


this 


may 


low figure is 
be expected in 


and 
what 
election. 


defected, 
roughly 
any 

Although only a small portion of 
the public considers itself to be “In 
dependent,” with no party leanings 
should be that 
pattern this 
“Independent vote”: 


whatsoever, it noted 


the same emerges in 
Regular church- 
going Protestant Independents voted 
more than four to 


with the Re 


one tor Nixon, 
uublican vote 
off to a fifty-fifty among the 
most nominal Protestants. It 

fair to assume that unusual 
deviations, so clearly correlated 
Protestant church 
flect the religious factor in 1960, 
since they are patterns unfamiliar to 


sloping 
rough 

seems 
these 
with 


l 
attendance, re- 


us from earlier elections 
a useful 
Catholic losses among Democrats and 


Independents 


I hey give 
5 


estimate of Kennedy's anti 


balance sheet 
the fact that 


losses were be- 


First, however, 
must take account ol 
some of the Kennedy 
ing recouped by a bonus of unusual 
Catholic If the 1956 election 
were to be taken as a | 
this bonus, it 
After hav- 
ing split their votes almost evenly in 
Catholics 
eighty to twenty 
Catholic De 
Democrats, had 
Eisenhower in 1956 at 
per cent rate. As 
furthermore, the 
party 
among Catholics remained 


this period 


any 


votes 
baseline in 
estimating the size of 


would appear enormous 


the Eisenhower elections 
Kennedy an 
Yet 
like Protestant 
defected to 


gave 
endorsement mo- 


crats, 


about a twenty-five 


among Protestants, 


fundamental division of loyal 


ties quite 

Catholics 
Democratit 
vote, approaching a two to one ratio 
In 1958, a when short-term 
political tides were mildly favoring 
the Democrats, the Catholi 
sional went 
Democratic. Therefore, 
while the Kennedy figure of 
per cent represented a 
bonus and one utterly necessary for 
his victory, his gains from Catholics 
were hardly as overwhelming as they 
appear if the 1956 Presidential! vote is 
taken in some strange sense as a 
“normal” Catholic response 

Since almost all of this Catholi 
vote lies outside the South, it is in- 
the 
case apart in arriving at a summary 


stable over 


normally cast a strong 


yeal 


Congres 


vote well over seventy 
per cent 
eighty 


handsome 


teresting to consider South as a 
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of Kennedy's gains and losses on the 
religious Disgruntled Protes- 
ats and Independents ap- 

to have shifted 

from Kennedy on 


issue. 
enough votes 
religious 
somewhat 
cent of the total 
the South. Mean- 
Kennedy was gaining more 
five 


vote is a 


to account for 


than four per 


cast outside 


than 
ern 
mal expectations 
The ne 
South 


per cent of this non South 
premium beyond 
from ( 
t effect of religion outside the 


nor- 
atholics 
was nearly a stalemate, al- 
though Kennedy did enjoy a slight 
net advantage in the interchange. 
Within the smaller Southern vote, 
his gains the Catholics 
accounted as negligible, 
per cent 
of the votes cast. At the same time,’ 


he was 


among rare 
must be 
imounting to less than one 
losing more than fifteen per 
cent of the Southern popular vote in 
defections to Nixon among normally 
Democratic were at the 
Protestants 


voters who 


faithful 
Translation of these figures to the 

framework of the full vote 

shows the overall effect of re- 

ligious feeling in 1960 was a 

to K dy of 

' 


ol 


same 


time 


national 
th if 
net loss 


nne two to three per cent 
the popular votes cast, although it 
must be d that thes 


South 


remem bere losses 


centered in the Save tor re- 
ligion, then, it seems that Kennedy 
might have fifty- 
the 
not 
Presiden 
tial the 
years. It is as well a figure which ap- 
proaches what must be 
Democrat 


won a comfortable 
fifty-three per 

vote. This is a 
below the average 


oO to cent of 


popular figure 


majority in elections over 
considered 
“normal’ 
the current period. 

The significance of the Kennedy 
mandate final 
analysis, then, upon judgments as to 

If re- 
5 accepted at face value as a 
choice, it 
have 
and the 
man Kennedy by the 
public scarcely deserves the name If, 
is the candidates suggested, religion 
should not have been at issue, then 
Kennedy's mandate cannot be judged 
by the vote alone. Even with re 
ligion aside, it was by no means a 
strong endorsement, as these things 
go. But it least a “dull-nor 
and hardly the creature 
of fortune that it appeared on the 
surface 


ex pec tations in 


must depend in the 


the status of the religious issut 
ligion 
for Presidential 
that all of the 
since 


data 
been in November, 


late act orded 


was at 


mal” victory 
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South Africa 
Runs Against the Tide 


by JULIUS LEWIN 


_ THE Bar Council of Johan 

nesburg, the most sophisticated 
city in all Africa, elected a chairman 
for 1961, it chose an l 
munist Although 


avowed Com 
rub their eyes on reading 
it was 


Americans may 


tact, 
sulficiently 


reported 
{ 


this 
not considered 


newsworthy to be In any 


daily newspaper in the Union of 


South Africa. 


This is just one example of the 


many paradoxes that 
public life of a 
ed among races and cree 


creea 


country 


nism as a 
than ago. It is, ind 
serious libel to call any man 

munist because it 
he should be put under 

legal disabilitic the 
impose on 


was outlawed 


ten years 


woul l 


Communists 
Fischer, the chairman 
Council, officially 

ago, and he 


charming 


was 
Communist 
tell smile, 
that he has no reason to hide the fact 


old and 


His fa 


Supreme 
State. 


will 


years 


you, with his 


Fischer comes from an 
respected Afrikaner 
ther 
Court in the Orange 
least free of all the 
ion of South Africa 
was prime minister of 
it was a British colony before joining 
the Union. “Bram” himself 
Rhodes scholar who acquired his left- 
wing outlook at Oxford in the 1930's 
Returning to his country, he 
built up a lucrative law practice and 
became a Queen's Counsel long ago 


family. 
was a judge of the 
Free 
states of the 

His grandfat 
the state when 


was a 


own 





JULIUS LEWIN is on the faculty of the 
University of Johan- 


British 


Witwatersrand in 
nesburg. He writes for 
th African publ 


several 


and So ations 





briefs 


mining corpo! tions 


He receives both 


and 


from big 


from small 


left-wing attorneys. He has 
’ 


been Oe 


lawyers for the defense 


he marathon treason 
few in Johannesburg were 


by the Bar 


yuncil’s choice 


Fischer was member of 


Afri 
from 19537 solved 
in 1950. He ne ipabl 
group ot |! lle-cl pre 
men 


Communist { I outh 


fessional 
hitects, | 
turers ind the who | d the 


patri 
sSCcCOW 


mm 
bidads 


week 
Afri 
; 
like 


Fischer were 


ire from active politi beca 
person illy prohibited by 
law from attending meetings of any 


kind 


ings 


were 


even 
Other members 
were free to join, or 
to influence, 
such as the 


of Democrats which was born during 


priv ate commiuttee meet 


white however, 
indirectly to try 
other 


organizations 


small left wing Ce nerTress 


the campaign of passive resistance it 


1952 and which is still alive 


Even in its heyday, 


the Commu 





nist 


can 


Afri 
did 
alert 


Party never attracted many 
members. When Africans 
1950’s, to take an 
they turned to 
African National 
1958, to a rival 
Con- 


out- 


learn, in the 


interest in politics, 
) 


the old-est il lished 
alter 
Pan 


these 


Congress and, 
Africanist 
bodi« 5 


body, the 
Both 
lawed last year. 
ellective 


new 
gress. were 
Today there is no 
African organization to re- 
sist the government or even to express 
African opinion on the events of the 
day. alive, but there 

means of translating them into polli- 
tical This helps to explain 
why there is no around 


the cornell 


Ideas are is no 
action 
revolution 
in South Africa. 
American radical, Walter 
Weyl, who pointed out long ago that 


It was an 


a class, to be effective either for re 
volt or reform, has to be economical- 
ly above the poverty line, intellectual- 
ly above the literacy line, and polit- 
line.” Ap- 
plying this test to South Africa, an 
observe1 must first, that 
politically the have not at- 
tained the there the 
slightest prospect that they will in the 
foreseeablk Their 
imong the white peopl 
| iberal 


have 


ically above the suffrage 


report, 
Africans 
sulfrage nor 1s 
future best friends 
those in the 
Progressive par 
with 
another for years the question of how 
and by 


small and 


ties been arguing one 


what stages to reach the ulti- 
mate goal of universal adult suffrage. 


They know that even a cautious plan 
to extend the franchise to allow Afri- 
become, even five pet 
cent of the total electorate is enough 
to wreck the chances of white 
Liberal or Progressive candidate 
seeking election to parliament. Nei- 
ther party has yet won a single seat 
in any elected council, not even mu 
nicipal or provincial. 


cans to Say, 


any 


Intellectually, from five to ten per 
cent of adult Africans could perhaps 
be described as above the literacy line 
in any modest political sense. In any 
Africans as a whole are not 
much given to reading—they prefer 
talking—and when New Age is final- 
ly suppressed after the new, more 
drastic Censorship sill is passed dur- 
ing this current (1961) 
parliament, there will be little in the 
way of radical literature for them to 
read 

Economically, the 
white 
tribal reservations 


case, 


session of 


Africans on the 
those in the 
together number- 
ing two-thirds of the total popula 
tion—are wretchedly poor. More- 
they are getting poorer with 
passing year because their des- 
perately small incomes are diminish- 
ing in relation to rising prices in the 
shops and the declining fertility of 
their overcrowded lands. It is 


farms and 


over, 


every 


this 





deepening poverty that lies behind 
the repeated recent demonstrations of 
rural discontent in Pondoland, Seku 
kuniland, Zeerust, and Zululand 
peasant revolts which are put 
down by a government with plenty 
of practice in the ruthless applica 
tion of military force. In the last 
three years some peasant leaders have 
been banished to isolated places and 
others have been imprisoned; whole 
areas have been sealed off by the 
police to prevent any contact with 
urban “agitators” of race ol 
creed. 


soon 


any 


It is, of course, in the cities that 
one most expect to see the 
signs of resistance to policies that de 
prive the people of all hope Here 
again, however, the political 
police special 


branch’’) 


would 


secret 


(known as “the 


regard 


eternal vigilance as 
the price to be paid for the suppres 
sion of all liberty. No 


has such a ne 


civil 
in the world 
restrictive 


country 
twork ot 
laws, as evidenced by the 
recent public it10n Ot a book contain 
ing merely the text of 
laws which runs to a thousand pages 
million Among 
the innumerable laws are some de 


these urb n 


embodying a words 
unofficial con 
tact between black people and white 
The authorities, realizing that ideas 
things, do all they 
can to make it impossible for whit 


signed to prevent any 


are dangerous 
liberals of any shade of opinion to 
meet middle-class Africans capable of 
acquiring a degree of political 
sophistication. Interracial activity of 
any type, never strong at the best of 
times, 
before 


Yet it is hard to kill 
In a the attempt 
late. There are 
Africans 
howeve! 


has today ebbed lower than 


evel 


ice iS by law 


has come too 


ilready too many edt 


sense 


cated and Indians who 


know, vaguely in many in 
stances, what is going on at the Uni 
ed Nations and in the rest of Afri 

In one men 
keep on 
and the human 
and they are heartened by outspoke n 
support from white liberals at home 
and their from 
abroad. Accordingly, a ferment of 
controversy does continue in the 
press, even if it is kept to rather ab 


way or inother these 


demanding human rights 


redress of wrongs 


echoes of demands 


stract terms. By restricting civil rights 
severely, the government has created 


a legal 
call it racial peace 


wilderness but no one can 
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the 


not 


Yet ol 


means add 


persistence controversy 


by 
of 


does any to a 


prosp fundamental hange, 
inclined 


te¢ x tbook 


how 


visitors art 
No 


science l ribes 


tn 
inevitable.” 
pout cal 
volution or even reform 
in South Afri 


Tru 


middle class 


in come to a country 
lial there is 


Alrican 
of 


s pec 


posiuon 
con 


teachers, ichers 


and t 


] 


ness protmnisea 


ks, however, 
kind of 
organize i 
the face of 


of good hope In its ran 
I all too few with the 
to 
verment inh 


tnere are 


competence required 
mk 
formidable 
Whe 


tarl 
who ! 


obstacles. 

Atri 
criticism will in reply 
the h 
which reduce political activily, 
it is per at all, to 
It is, | ssary to recall that 
even old days 


repre ssive govern- 


n this is pointed out, ins 


vcnt any 
indignantly enumerate irsh laws 
when 
mitted a formality. 
wwever, ne 
the 


pre 


iN} 
th 
eY hirt en 


years 


hemsely 


cs weak 
l ney h ive, 
we ek 
In 
stence, 
African 


vusly at 
its 


owed ft 
organization 
publish l 
nonthly, new 


lo! 
1. 


nevel 
reven a! } 


the fort 


y-eight years of 
from 1912 until 1960 
National Congress never seri 


tempt d to produce a 


its XI 


th 


journal of 


wn; and now ma of its adherents 


would sa serves tne 


SS 18 1M part ( 
in South Africa 
buoy I 
ins evervw 

rit 


belief tl 


Tl 


he taking 
such a 
of shee 
pe 
Africans const 
pr 
than in ny 
Chey ! 
ht 


itute 
yportion 
country lave 
heavy weig 
imposed 


by 


on 
them 
And the 


| 
ire 


hun 

500.000 1.500.000 
mixed 
cent—is a furtl omplication 
The 


continent 


May, 


¢ 


M 


punt 


Afrikaners 


poll y 


not 


this point 


those 
the 


! Sit 


uation, 


»verthrow olf 


nn 
bi 


the 


that th new 
ited on Ma 
ind 


rtainly it h 


strongest 


lt) 
Dropping the Pirate oA aaa ‘ell weiter ami 
economy 
the 
which presents true comparison 
Algeria, where Algerians torm 
pel of the 


Moreover, it must 


1S the 


ibout ninety cent whole 


population be r¢ 
membered that in 
self-government the 


received arms and other 


Lol 


h ive 
’ 


the i! 
Alon 

forms of aid 

spe ik 


have 


struggle 
rians 
from neighboring which 
the 
alre ady 


States 
same language and which 


gained their own freedom 
from foreign rule 
SOU 


Se 


the Union 


virtually 


Sy 
Africa 
hemmed on 
and 
borde I 


contrast, ol 
island 
the 
northern 


is an 


three sides by as, 
neighbors ¢« 
the 
Southern R 
are more backw ird and 
than the Union it 


controlled by 


Its mm its 


are Portuguese colonies 


and hodesia, areas whicl 


iess mature 
ind 


rulers det 


self iS ¢ 
ermine: 
defend Entry 
and exit from the Union is f 
effectively closed. When Africans do 


ibroad 


white supremacy 


iirl 
est ape to freedom 
return 
a Crim 


1 


because th have 


in leavi 
out a passport 


chose n 


rthermore 
to 18o0la 
we l] 


as geoo! 


Ve 


ly 


Hendrik 
+} 


te! 
irom 


N 


povel 


s10n to wi i\ 
Commonwealt! 

than temper his nment’s 
racial policies was met w 
South Africans, | 


ior a 


main 


Che 


the de cal 


by ut 


many 
cision 
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was neve! moment sus labor unions 


if 


isurea 
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1S 
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white miners, one-tenth 
of their number, who have won high 
wages through their powerful union. 
So old and dee ply entrenched is this 
tradition that it is chal- 
lenged by hardly anyone. It was 
merely illuminated for an _ hour 
when the Party was 
a party which owes 


bosses, the 


anti-union 


Progressive 
1959 
much of its inspiration as well as its 
financing to Harry Oppenheimer, the 
politically influential chairman of 
the Anglo-American Corporation ol 


formed in 


South Africa, the mining and invest- 
giant. When the 
debated their program at 
they 
unskilled 
those entitled to 
ions. At their 
in 1960, they approved a long list of 
human rights, but the right to 
labor from 


ment Progressives 
their in- 

careful 
from 


iabor un 


augural congress, were 


to exclude Alricans 
form tree 
second conference late 
basi 
form 
the list 

In their rather silent and faceless, 
but 


unIOnNS Was Missing 


wide-awake, fashion, the mine 
indeed be regarded as 
partners of the ruling Afrikaner Na- 
tionalists 


only to 


owners can 
This will sound surprising 
distant observers who cannot 
see below the surface of political ap 
pearances which put the mine own- 
ers firmly 
tradition 


in the British conservative 
and the Afrikaners 
firmly outside it. But the two factions 
interest in 
governments 


just as 


share a common pressing 
vital 
the maintenance of the sup- 
ply of cheap black labor. Standing 
squarely behind the Nationalist Par- 
ty, the rich white 
plain, like the mine 


chronic shortage of 


on successive one 


demand 


land owners com- 
owners, of a 
Like the 
90,000 la- 


labor 


mine owners, who recruit 


borers annually in the 


Portuguese 
colony of Mozambique, the farmers 
have 


secured government 


labor 


Sanction 
for the use of from neighbor- 


ing British territories to eke out the 
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labor supply from the tribal areas. 

The internal supply has fallen be- 
cause the great growth of modern in- 
dustry competes with the old feudal 
system of farming and mining. Indus 
try today contributes to the national 
income more than the orher two ac- 
tivities these circum- 
stances you would expect to find at 
least one political party boldly spon- 


combined. In 


soring the claims and promoting the 


interests of businessmen who have 


both feet in the Twentieth Century. 
But this development has never oc- 
account for its absence, 
have to the 
pervasive influence of the mine own- 
ers. It is their financial houses which 
have provided a substantial part of 
the capital available for other enter- 
prises. You cannot easily find an in- 
dustrialist or a big commercial en- 
trepreneur in any South African city 
who would be ready to snap his fin- 
gers at the well-organized 
group known as “the 
Mines.” 

So although the mine owners do 
not openly support the Nationalists, 
they will never oppose the present or 
any government as long as it 
does not interfere with mining. After 
the great last year, it 
was significant that the president of 
the Chamber of Mines was able to as- 
sure assembled shareholders that the 
actual operations of the 
from the falling 
shares on the stock exchange 


curred. To 


one would again trace 


pressure 
Chamber of 


other 


“emergency” 


mines—as 
distinct value of 
had 


not been disturbed for a day by the 
great upheaval. 


The whole English-speaking com- 
munity of million people ac- 
cepts the and opinions ap- 
proved by the mining industry. To 
do so pays handsomely. The domestic 
accumulation of capital has risen by 
leaps and bounds in the last twenty 


one 
values 


years, during which South Africa's 
rate of economic growth has been 
among the highest in the world. All 
the white people, including the Afri 
kaner semi-skilled 
shared in this prosperity and so, to 


workmen, have 
a lesser extent, have urban (but not 
rural) Africans. Nor have the 
cotts organized in Britain yet made 
any perceptible impact on this pros- 
perity, except possibly on limited in 


boy- 


terests such as fruit exports. 

What did affect the economic situa- 
tion the 
Mare h, 
which triggered 


was the world’s reaction to 
shooting at Sharpeville in 
1960, the affair 
off the emergency. Capital from over 
seas, which had already 


been SiIOWINE 
down, not only ceased to flow into 
the country but i 
The nation’s foreign re 
serve funds sank by fifty per cent to 
a dangerously low level. Whether the 


began to retreat it 


dismay. 


control measures adopted will restore 
the position, no one can yet tell. But 
national finances are directed by able 
unde! 
illusions; to think in terms of an im 
minent collapse of the 
foolish. It has an inherent 
which has hitherto enabled it to ride 
out all storms. 


and shrewd minds not any 
economy is 


strength 


ES 


Foreigners find it hard to realize 
that the more South Africa changes, 
the more it Citi- 


zens with long memories know that 


remains the same 


the problems under public discussion 
h the 


last 


today are in 
as they 


essence mu same 
hirty 


Lim- 


have been for the 
The world 

river, the Union's 
frontier, has changed and 


years. beyond the 
northern 
for- 
ward, but the Union and its peoples 
have, through a 
unique and complex circu 
moved backwards, 
rights of 
Interracial 


popo 
moved 
combination of 
imstances, 
away from the 
and the equality of 
are pain 
alone do 


produce 


man 
races. 
fully obvious, but 
not transform 


soc ial 


tensions 

tensions 
a country or 
Picture four tire 
holding a blanket taut; each 
a different 

happens, the 
lapse. Similarly 


change 


men 
direction, but whatever 
blanket does not col 
South Africa is sus 
tained by an uneasy balan of 
Today the rovernme 


everything under contro] 


forces has 
aims and aspirations of its ten mil- 
lion black people 
bondage. 


held in abj ct 
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CRISIS in the Hospitals 


by SELIG GREENBERG 
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of the } b 
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cession 
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with a subsidiary chain of regional 
planning councils, to review and li- 
cense all new 


in order to 


hospital construction 


assure more orderly 
ind efficient pattern of expansion 
The public the voluntary 
ind supports them by pay 
bills and Blue Cross 
through taxes and through 
But the 
measure, call the tune 


and 


builds 
hospitals 
ing hospital 
premiums 
philanthroy it 1S doctors 
who, in large 
on how the hospitals are run 
what their costs are. 

Major components of the hospital 
cost picture are the frequency of hos 
the length of 


quantity used of so- 


pitalization, average 
and the 


ancillary 


Stay, 
11 
called 


Various 


services—such as 
tests, drugs, and 
Doc- 
these cost factors, 
the level of Blue 
It is the attending 


diagnostic 
medical and surgical supplies 
all ol 


determine 


tors contro] 
which 
Cross premiums 

: 
physician and no one else who de- 
cides if the patie nt should be sent to 
the hospital in the first place. It is he 
long the 


le- 


alone who cd how 


patient sl 


| 
ciaes 


CTIMINCS 
iould stay. It is he who « 
what the patient should get by 
medication, 


wa) ol nursing care, 


dominant 


laboratory work, diet, and other serv- 
ices Physicians play 


the 
role in determining the character of 


hospital facilities needed. 


—— 


\ crucial point to bear in mind is 
that the people who have the biggest 
hospital matters are for 
the most part not hospital employes 
at all. They are private 
who us publicly provided facilities 
for their own 
probably the only profession 


Say about 
businessmen 
business. Medicine is 
whose 

with 
With 


growing complexity of 


practitioners  ar¢ furnished 


workshops at public expense 
the steadily 
medical science, no physician is now 
able to provide all of the elaborate 
ind expensive diagnostic and treat- 
ment tools he needs for his patients 
So the community has pooled its re- 
sources in hospitals to furnish the re- 
quired equipment for the physicians. 


It is estimated that the average mem- 
a hospital medical staff is be 


ing provided, tree ol 


ber of 
with a 
$70,000 


charge, 
capital investment of about 


He has the 


t10n whose 


free use of an organiza 


maintenance, on the aver- 
age, costs about $7,500 per bed a year. 
Legally, doctors are subject to the 


authority of the hospital's lay board 
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of trustees. But in actual practice the 
board’s contro] over them is often 
highly tenuous. The trustees appoint 
members of the medical staff after 
review of their professional qualifica- 
tions and also name the chiefs of the 
various Within the broad 
policies laid down by the board, the 
physicians have their own mechan- 
isms for self-government and _ self- 
disc ipline Che medical 
staff usually performs many functions 
which make for better medical serv- 
ice. In the better hospitals, the or- 
ganized staff contributed ma- 
terially to raising the level of medi- 
cal practice by higher 
standards. But in many hospitals, par- 
ticularly the smalle1 staff 
trols are weak. 


he full impact of the 
dominant position in the hospital be- 
comes clearer when it is viewed with- 
in the context of the setting in which 
he operates. Not only are institution- 


services. 


organized 


has 
enforcing 


ones, con- 


doctor's 


al controls over the physic lan’s hospi- 


tal practice inadequate but the pre- 
vailing form of health insurance is 
wide open to abuse. The temptation 
to put the profit motive above effi- 
ciency is thus often 
view of the doctor’s status as a private 
entrepreneur in competition with his 
colleagues 


irresistible in 


With the revolution in the science 
and medicine and the 
concentration of medical 
services within the hospital, there is 
an urgent need for a thorough re- 
examination of physician-hospital re- 
lationships. Expert opinion is that the 
team work of group practice within 
hospitals would greatly increase effi- 
ciency and cut overhead costs. There 
are equal economy possibilities in 
wider use of hospital outpatient fa- 
cilities. But the medical profession 
resists both of these developments as 
an infringement upon its cherished 
prerogative to charge what the traf- 
fic will bear 


economics ol 


mounting 


From the standpoint of economy, 
it would be logical to have a cooper- 
ative arrangement among hospitals 
in the same community for a sharing 
of functions, so that each institution 
would specialize in doing the things 
it can do most effectively and effi- 

The trouble, however, is that 
no leverage now exists to force deci- 
sions in the public interest rather 
than the the individual 
hospital and its staff. Substantial sav- 


ciently 


interest of 


ings could be achieved if the handling 
of complex highly 
specialized skills and elaborate equip 
ment two 
hospitals, instead of letting every hos- 
pital do everything. 
particularly true of such intricate 
procedures as eye, brain, or cardiac 
surgery. But logic runs into two big 
roadblocks interests 
of hospitals and restrictive hospital 
stall policies. 

Hospital some- 
times more interested in the perpetu- 
ation and growth of their own insti- 
than in a balanced health 
They often suffer 
“edifice complex,’ 


cases requiring 


were confined to one or 


almost This is 


the separative 


managements ir’ 


tutions 
care program. 
from an 
for more 


for every new 


pushing 
and buildings and 
piece of equipment 
invented, or they are pushed in that 
direction by their medical 

An even mort 


a better organization of hospital serv- 


bigger 


Stalts 
serious obstacle to 


ices is the prevailing staff 


y 


system 
Many doctors have an appointment 
statt ol one the 


most, two hospit ils, and some physi 


on the only or, at 
cians have no hospital privileges at 
all. If a doctor were to send a patient 
to a hospital where he is not on the 
staff, he would have to turn him over 
for treatment to another physician 
who is on the staff there. And in do 
ing so, he would stand a good chance 
of losing the patient altogether. The 
result is that wer to 
send his patients to the place where 
he is on the staff, regardless of wheth 
er or not there is sufficient demand 
at that hospital for the kind of pro 
involved to 
use of the necessary equipment and 


the doctor is « 


cedures enable efficient 


personne l. 


—_ 


ed 


The ideal solution would be some 
system ol 
to allow 


tients in any hospital 


reciproca stati privileges 
treat their pa- 
But this is eas- 
There are bar- 
riers of professional competition and 
the feeling that 

smacking of an “open 
which all doctors are oT 
privileges, 


doctors to 


ier said than done 


strong anything 
staff,” under 
unted hospital 


have a disastrous 


would 
effect on the quality of care. 
hospital 


pointments are made 


Theoretically, staff ap 


purely on the 
basis of professional qualifications. In 
practice, however, pecuniary motiva- 
tions, professional jealousies, and per- 


sonal prejudices freq 1ently figure in 
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the picture. Staff appointments are 
sometimes controlled by cliques of 
established specialists determined to 
preserve their monopoly and to keep 
out potential competitors. At 
times physicians have 
hospital staffs not 
doubt regarding professional 
but they 
affiliated with group practice insur- 


they 


other 
been kept off 

because of 
their 


any 


competence because were 


ance programs OI! because were 
their views 
on medical economics. Lack of medi 


cal society membership is in itself an 


otherwise unorthodox in 


automatic bar to hospital privileges. 
For a 


¢ rable 


variety of reasons, a consid- 
number of 


prac titioners, are 


doctors, mostly 


reneral excluded 
from hospital staffs and thereby rele 
gated to a 


sort ot second < lass 


prac- 
difficult 
these days for a physician to practice 
up-to-date medicine without the 
team approach and professional stim- 
ulation provided by a hospital affil- 
iation, the question inevitably arises 
as to why doctors who are not good 
enough for staff appointments should 
»¢ allowed to practice at all 


tice. Since it is extremely 


“To keep medical costs within rea- 
son,’ Dr. Basil MacLean, former pres- 
ident of the Blue Cross Association, 
has said, “we must keep the patient 
vertical whenever possible. Once we 
put him between sheets, the bill be 


gins to get out of hand.” 
Unfortunately, this is _ precisely 
what not uncommonly happens un- 
der the health programs 
now generally in effect. Because they 
are reimbursed only for bed care and 
not for 


insurance 


less expensive ambulatory 


services, Blue Cross subscribers some- 
times resort to needless hospitaliza- 
tion in order to qualify for insurance 
benefits. Such abuse requires collusion 
by physicians, since no patient can be 
admitted to a hospital without a doc- 
tor’s approval There is reason to be- 
lieve that doctors sometimes yield to 
the whim of patients who want a rest 
in a hospital at the expense of Blue 
Cross or hospitalize people because 
they feel they will be more certain to 
their bills if 
covers part of the costs. 


collect own insurance 


“What often runs up cost,” one au- 
thority has said, “are hospital admis- 
sions for procedures that can be just 
as effectively and much more eco- 
nomically done on an outpatient ba- 
sis, stays which could be shortened if 
the preliminary work-up were done 
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“Open Wide and Say ‘Bah’” 


after the 


excessive use ol 


and not 
put to bed, 


before patient is 
labora- 
tory tests and X-ray examinations, and 
lack of make 
sure that costly drugs are discontin- 
ued promptly need for 
them is over. Some doctors hospitalize 
patients for minor surgery or medical 
care that could be easily 
in the office. When it 
laboratory and X-ray studies paid for 
wholly or in part by insurance, some 
practicing physicians and many in 
terns works 
in the hope that one or two of the 
tests will make the diagnosis.” 


While there is considerable dis 
agreement about the extent of im- 
proper use of hospitalization, several 
studies have come up with the con- 
that about twenty per cent 
of hospital patients need not be there 
at all could be 
quately in outpatient clinics or in 
and homes. A 

ome 

Michigan medical 
that one out 
of every five days spent in hospitals 
by Blue 
necessary 


sufficient controls to 


when the 


re ndered 
comes to 


and residents shoot the 


clusion 


and cared for ade 


nursing convalescent 


large-scale survey made 


time 


ago by the state 


society showed nearly 


Cross subscribers “un- 


to the recovery, safety, or 


was 


reasonable comfort of the patient.” 
A study of patients thirty 
days or longer in four Boston hospi- 
tals disclosed that forty-two per cent 
of these patients, most of them elder- 
ly people, did not require continuing 
active treatment 


staying 


Significant is the experience of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York (HIP), one of the nation’s 
largest group 


HIP 


or virtually the whole 


practice prepayment 


programs covers its members 
I gamut ol 
except hospitaliza 


they 


medical services, 


take out 
A highly inter 
of this arrangement ts 
that HIP subscribers go to the hospi 
tal about one-fifth than 
other Blue Cross members in New 
York. The reasons for this are fairly 
HIP patients preven 
which 


tion, for which must 


Blue Cross insurance 
esting feature 


less otten 


clear receive 


tive services sometimes curb 


disease before it becomes 


Dhey 


without 


incipie nt 
serious have the 
work 


the plan 5 
they 


diag 1rostic 


done extra charge in 
own medical centers before 


They 


nursing 


are admitted to hospitals 
are insured for unlimited 


and 


therefore are 
earlier And 
HIP doctors are paid a fixed annual 


fee for each 


service in the home 
able to go home since 
subscriber, there is no 


possible Incentive for unnecessary 


—— 


is a 


surgery. 


Even more striking compari 
son of the hospitalization experiences 
the United 


who are 


of California members of 
Stee lworkers ot 
Blue 


America 


covered by Cross and of 


mem- 
the same union who are in 
the Kaiser Foundation 
comprehensive health plan in that 


The 
that its 


be rs of 


sured by 


state. union recently reported 


California had 
1,032 days of hospital care a year for 
1.000 


members in 
every under Blue 
Cross as against only 570 per 1,000 
under the Kaiser program. The rea 
sons appear to be the same as those 
figuring in the lower HIP hospitali 
zation rate. 

A difference of decimal 
point in the frequency of hospital 
admissions and in average length of 
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hospital stay can play hob with Blue 
Cross finances. In my own small state 
of Rhode Island, an increase of about 
one-fourth a day in the average 

boosted Blue 
Cross payments in 1959 by more than 
$450,000 The Philadelphia slue 
that it would save 
$3,000,000 a year if the average stay 
of its h pitalized could 


be cut by | 


length of stay 


Cross estimates 
subscribers 
valf a day 

Yet to be fully explored is still an- 


other area of potential savings by 


tailoring hospital facilities to the de- 
Valuable 
from 
un- 
hospitals 
country. Among the 
ly are 


convalesc- 


gree of the patient's illness 
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The Battle for Conservation 


by ANTHONY NETBOY 


ne FIGHT long years of defeat and 
LX frustration, the battered forces of 
the conservationi 
been rejuvenated with excite 


new hope by th 


nations 


Kent 

tration’s vast programs to t 
develop the nation’s resourc Less 
than a month after taking office, the 
President and his Secretary of the In 


| dall, h id alrea ly be 


gun to reverse the Republicans’ nega- 
which in two 


rhe 


terior, Stewart 


tive, corrosive policies 


had 


yurce development 


Presidential terms bro con 


servation and res 


to a virtual standstill 


] 
During the business- and 


Administration 
Federal 


river d 


minded Eisenhower 
the 
of multi-purpose 


slowed down or halted in most 
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Western lands 
a policy ot 
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Snake 
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imultaneously 


our resources problems is the dwin 
dling water supply 
aggregate, 


United States. But in many are 


There is, in the 


plenty ot water 


mands for clean, fresh water are 


stripping the supply, either because of 


soaring consumption, or bec 1use 


available water has been rendered un 


fit for use. Precious supplies have 
been impaired by careless disposal of 


] 


human and industrial wastes that con 


taminate rivers and streams. Unwise 


land use has permitted eroded ma 
terials to fill storage reservoirs, while 
eround waters or poor 


drilling practices have allowed salt 


ly fresh 


overuse of 


wate! to invade _ former 


supplies 


[he potential supply of water tl 


lat 
falls on the id and is available in 


i 


surface and subsurf: storage re 


mains constant, b needs pyra 
mid with owing population. Ex 
panding industry and stand 
ards of 


ahe 
ugnel 
living steadily boost the 
amount ot wate qui | to satisfy 
the American wa’ ife. Thus 


age daily use 


aver- 
7 purposes jumped 
er Capita in 1900 to 


1955. By 1975 the 


from 600 gall 
1,300 gallon 
country will 


water a day for every mal! 


and child. 


ising 1,800 gallons of 


To obtain enough water for their 


inhabitants and _ industries, ities 
have to go farther and farther to tap 


sources of supply. Los Angeles and its 
surrounding communities, located in 

rainfall, reach 
ut all the way to the Colorado River, 


50 miles away, Mono Lake, 350 miles 











“Here's That Frontier” 
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northern California 
intric: 
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system ol! 
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water shortages of many communities 
in the arid portions of the West. 
While the problems of gaining ac- 
cess to usable water sources are stag- 
gering for many localities, pollution 
threatens to become a national men- 
ace. We can no longer take pure 
water for granted. The United States 
has transformed from 
a land of fields and forests in the early 
I'wentieth Century into a country of 
industrial and metropolitan centers. 
Municipalities and industrial plants 
chemical, 
rivers and 
an alarming rate. 
At the same time, poor farming and 
grazing practices and improper log- 


been basically 


are discharging organic, 
mineral 


bays at 


and wastes into 


Sait wate! 


ging are causing silt, the product of 


erosion, to flow into our streams. 


ES 


The fight 
never-ending. 


against pollution is 
For example, Wiscon- 
sin has had a good pollution law 
since 1927, and is doing more than 
most states to cope with the prob- 
1930, treatment removed 
530,000 pounds of polluting material 
from Wisconsin waters; in 1954, 1,410,- 
000 pounds. But in the same period 
the potential pollution load jumped 
from 1,540,000 to 2,350,000 pounds. 
A quarter century of aggressive ac- 
tion has resulted in only a slight re- 
duction of the total volume of muck 
and silt carried by Wisconsin streams. 


lem. In 


We have made considerable head- 
way in reducing pollution from in- 
dustrial plants, especially by pulp 
and paper companies (some of the 
offenders), but chemicals 
that come into use and are discharged 
into the streams create new prob- 
lems 


worst new 


Detergents, for instance, are an 
almost insuperable obstacle to pollu- 
tion control. Some 2.5 billion pounds 
of insoluble detergents are sold an- 
nually for household use. They pre- 
vent the settling of organic matter in 
treatment plants, foam up 
and overflow into streams, or are dis- 
charged directly, without treatment, 
and difficulties for down- 
stream water plants. The foam blows 
off sewage vats and sometimes scatters 
dangerous bacteria 


sewage 


create 


Raw sewage naturally grows in vol- 
ume as population increases. Com- 
munities without adequate treatment 
plans pour it directly into the near- 
est stream. Many rivers around 


38 


metropolitan areas are little more 
than running sewers, especially dur- 
ing periods of low flows. Some states 
have strong control laws, but others 
do not. Congress in 1948 passed the 
Water Pollution Control Act 
provides for matching Federal grants 
to local communities to build sewage 
treatment plants, but the programm is 
far too small, and the 
Administration's insistence 
ter pollution 
problem (even in rivers crossing sev- 
eral state boundaries) served to keep 
the program stunted. President Ken- 
nedy has urged Congress to support a 
bill to extend the program’s scope by 
$125 million each year for 10 years. 

The Public Health Service has esti- 
mated it will cost $9 to $12 billion to 
clean up the nation’s rivers and bil- 
lions more to keep them unpolluted. 
It has identified 6,868 municipal and 
5,728 industrial waste disposal sys- 
tems which should be built at once. 

While taking care of our rivers and 
water supplies, we must not neglect 
the forests. The United States, in its 
pristine state, was half clothed with 
forests that were regarded by the 
pioneers as inexhaustible, but now 
we are in danger of becoming a have- 
not nation. Over three centuries of 
settlement have sadly reduced the 
timber supply. Yet the myth of in- 
exhaustibility dies hard. 

In its thorough review of the tim- 
ber situation in 1955, the United 
States Forest Service foresaw no real 
decline in consumption of wood and 
wood products in the next forty 
years, despite the increasing popu- 
larity of substitutes like plastics and 
light metals. Per capita use, it esti- 
mated, will rise from sixty-five cubic 
feet in 1952 to seventy-six cubic feet 
and overall potential demand from 
twelve to twenty-two billion cubic 
feet by the year 2,000. The Forest 
Service has warned that “the nation 
has no excess of forest land. . On 
the contrary, further significant re- 
ductions in the acreage of land devot- 
ed to growing trees should in gen- 
eral be avoided or should be made 
with full realization that such with- 
drawals may adversely affect future 
timber supplies.” 

The record on reforestation of 
Federal lands that contain the bulk 
of our sawtimber reserve has been 
shockingly poor in recent years. A 
Senate subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator James E. Murray of Montana 


which 


Fisenhower 
that wa- 
strictly a 


was local 


revealed last spring that the Forest 
Service, under mandate from the pen- 
ny-pinching Budget Bureau, has 
fallen far behind, not only in reforest- 
ing its unstocked lands but in re- 
planting areas devastated by fire. 
Thus, from 1950 to 1959 some 950,- 
000 acres of commercial national for- 
est areas were burned but only 230,- 
OCU acres were re planted. 

The produc tivity of 
American agriculture hides the fact 
that much of our farm land suffers 
from various degrees of debility. Dust 
still blows over large areas of wheat 
land in the Great Plains during dry 
cycles. Gullies and chasms still 
in the badly eroded 
cotton South. High yields of corn 
belt farms are due mainly to lavish 
use of fertilizers and hybrid varieties 
rather than to fertility of soils robbed 
of many of their nutrients. In short, 
the soil conservation job is enormous. 

The Soil Conservation Service esti- 
mates that only one-third of our farm 
lands are adequately protected by 
soil measures. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management says that 
half the public range lands—eighty- 
five million acres—face “critical” to 
“severe” erosion and another fifty 
million acres are “moderately erod- 
ing.”” The rundown condition of the 
public domain has long been an is- 
sue, but the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion was rather apathetic. Secretary 
Udall has promised more soil and 
water conservation on public grazing 
lands, possibly financed out of in- 
creased grazing fees, which have long 
been scandalously 


enormous 


yawn 


sections of the 


conservation 


low. 


Along with the water, forest, and 
soil conservation problems that be- 
set the nation is the crisis in outdoor 
recreation facilities. Use of outdoor 
playgrounds by the public increases 
in geometric—not arithmetic—ratio 
as population grows, the work week 
shortens, and paid vacations lengthen 
Many of our national parks, like 
Yosemite and Yellowstone, with their 
fatal beauty, are taking a beating 
from overuse. Total visits to the na- 
tional parks soared from thirty-three 
million in 1950 to about sixty million 
in 1959. Even “Mission 66,” a ten- 
year program launched by the Na- 
tional Parks Service in 1956 to mod- 
ernize and expand park facilities, is 
now regarded as totally inadequate. 
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At the same time, recreational use of 
the national forests, which more 
than doubled in the past decade, is 
threatening to overwhelm the Forest 
Service. 

If we are to save many scenic and 
park-worthy areas around the coun- 
try from the bulldozers of highway 
builders and land developers, we 
must act quickly. Awaiting action by 
Congress are bills to put 
unspoiled coastal landscapes into the 
national park 


some ten 


system, notably he 
Lake Michigan Dunes, Cape Cod, 
Point Reyes in California, and the 
Oregon Dunes. Udall has expressed 
enthusiasm about such seashore parks 
and is expected to endorse some ol 
the seashore bills. “There's a definite 
limit on what can be had and prices 
are going up,” he said. “We either 
acquire it in the next five years or we 
aren't going to do it. The President 
is pushing the Cape Cod park. He’s 
for the whole idea of expanding the 
park system. It will cost money but 
we're going to see what we can do 
about it.” 

Allied to the need for more na- 
tional parks is expansion of the sys- 
tem of wildlife refuges. We have far 
from enough to accommodate the 
millions of wild ducks and geese and 
other migratory waterfowl] that swoop 
down from the north 
from the south every 


every autumn 


and spring to 
find and resting 
lakes, ponds, rivers, and bays. Udall’s 
department is working on a plan for 
Federal acquisition of wetlands to be 
converted into wildlife and 
also to make available loan funds to 


nesting sites on 


ré fuge Ss 


the states for this purpose. 


At long last, there is hope, too, for 


a dedicated 


advo 
Richard L. 
The 14,500 
wilderness, nearly all 


Forest Service control, are¢ 


wilderness 
cated by the late Senator 
Neuberger and 
000 acres in 
unde now 
at the adminstrative fiat 
Yielding to pressure by the lumber 
and pulp and paper interests 
gry for timber, the Forest 
recent years has opened up sizabl 


system 


others. 


mercy otf 


hun 
service in 


primitive areas to the loggers, notably 
in the high Cascades of Oregon and 
Washington. Chain-saw men are—or 
soon will be 
formerly untrodden 
ring the green slopes with 
bulldozers and high lead 
the natural symphony of 
mountains, glaciers, 
streams. Advocates of the wilderness 


cutting down trees in 
wilderness, scar- 
roads, 
cables, 
destroying 


and running 
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bill, debated for years in Congression- 
al committees and hearings around 
the country, are now hopeful of vic- 
tory with a friendly Administration 
behind them. If passed, it would put 
the remaining gems of wilderness into 
an irrevocable system like the nation 
al parks. No roads, trails, or human 
us¢ would be allowed They would 
remain isolated, 
sible horse back. 

Ihe problems of conservation are 
numerous and complex. If we do not 
move rapidly to solve them, timber, 


majestic and acces 


only on foot or 


fiber will become 
more scarce and expensive, and un 


water, food, and 
marred landscapes rare 
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Another of The Progressive's 
famous series of Special Issues, 
the June number will carry a 
40,000-word report by Editor 
Rubin on his extensive first-hand 
survey of Cuba and the Latin 
American countries of the Car- 
ibbean, Central, and South Amer- 
ica. 


Rubin roamed over tens of 
thousands of miles of this ex- 
plosive area to bring Progressive 
readers a penetrating analysis of 
developments and situations fre- 
quently distorted or hidden by 
the press. 
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Goldwater on Birch 


Dear 
It is too bad Karl E. Meyer's April article 

describing Barry g 

before 


Sirs 


Goldwater as a nice 1y 


came the expressed his 
Birch Society 
A lot of people in my h 


been 


out 
opinion of the 


Senator 


town | 
the society, and I 
pressed by the type of people in it 


me ave 
am im 
They are 
(Time, April 7) 


attracted to 


the kind we need in politics.” 


L. ¢ 
San 


HAAS 


Francisco, California 


Goldwater's ‘Weaseling' 


Dear 

In retaliation for my giving 
scription to The Progressive, a 
friend gave me 
National view 


Sirs 
him a sub- 
conservative 
a subscription to Buckley's 

The first 
article by Senator 


issue I received 


ned an Barry Gold 


r on foreign policy, which makes very 


interesting reading by comparison with the 
rather flattering article on Goldwater by 
Karl E. Meyer April issuc 

Goldwater's two main points ar 
ability of 


necessity of 


in your 
the d 
world opinion and 
subordinating peace 


gnoring 
| 
freedom, 


and prosperity (so specifically named by him) 


to the necessity of achieving a military con- 
quest of “world Communi 7 


When, after reading 


and 

Society in s« 

Karl 
intimate 
of the 
chefelle 


National 


and if 
would (as 


tive 
a 
Repu 


then f 


rat! 
in co: trol 
Nixon o; Re 
The 


iparison with 


Review is 
The Pr 
WEBSTER PETERSON 
St. Paul 


aul 


Minnesota 


Mysterious Mayer 


Eichm 


ann 


Mr 


the sa 
An example of the 


[ confusior hat 
reader feels is Eichmann’s retaliatory 


tha the 
state 
ment when our enemi rave us the 


green light 


begets war The 
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America Stirring 


Dear Sirs 





THE HIGH COST 
OF DYING 


by RUTH MULVEY HARMER 


‘ 


twent 


Reprint Department 
The Progressive 
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San Francisco on a TV interview two months 
later.” 

M. Stanton Evans, however, in the Feb- 
ruary 18, 1961, issue of the National Review 
Bulletin states: “Matthew Carberry, sheriff of 
San Francisco County, told me: “The people 
stirring the students up, and bringing them 
to an emotional pitch, were well-known 
Communists in the San Francisco area.’” 

In the same article Evans quotes Carberry 
to the “no act of physical ag 
statement which was first reported 
Jacobs in 


in reference 
gression” 
by Paul The Reporter magazine. 
Carberry is reported by Evans to have said: 
1 did not make that statement. I do not 
know the author of the article, Paul Jacobs, 
have never spoken to him and have never 
been interviewed by him.” 
Why the blatant inconsistencies in the re- 
porting, and whose side is Carberry on? 
Rosert L. HAMILTON 
Golden, Colorado 


° i 
Mayer Disappointing 
Dear Sirs: 

I confess I am sharply disappointed with 
Milton Mayer's article about Operation Abo- 
lition, as compared with many brilliant, well- 
constructed, delectably tangy, unpredictable 
turns in his other articles over the years 
rhis one is rambling, full of mere name- 
calling or insinuation (smear-style), bitter, 
titillating those already on his side. It merely 
confirms the bias of any whom one might 
wish tc persuade. I had planned to give 
copies to nearby high school superintendents, 
but I fear this would defeat his and my 
purposes. More step-by-step evidence of the 
dishonesty of the Un-American Activities 
Committee is needed. 

T. D. Exior 
Fontana, Wisconsin 


Praise for Ashkenazy 


Dear Sirs: 


Although I never had the experience of 
having a visitor such as Irvin Ashkenazy, I 
am an ex-con, having served time in three 
Federal pens during World War II as a 
walkout from C.P.S. Ashkenazy's fine article, 
“The Prison Visitors,” in the April issue 
should help greatly to show people that we 
all have needs and that “just visiting” helps 
tremendously to keep a guy's head up 

Last year, in an ACLU-supported case, 
{fbbott us. the City of Los Angeles, the 
Supreme Court of California decided that 
registration for ex-cons was not legal in the 
state of California—and so statements like 
that on Page 41, (“Do you know what I'll 
be the rest of my life? An ex-con. A character 
who's gotta register with the police wher- 
ever he goes.) will not have to be made. 

Joun H. Assott 
Los Angeles, California 


— 
Elixir 
Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive is a sort of an elixir to 
me, and I am grateful for your fine reporting 
on national and international developments 

Joun G. C. SOHN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Dimension 


Tue Orner Sipe OF JORDAN, by 
Harry Ashmore. Norton. 155 pp. 
$3.50. 

DiscRIMINATION—U.S.A., by Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits. Harcourt, Brace. 
310 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by 
Senator Philip A. Hart 
World 


N THE HALF-CENTURY since 
War I, race relations in the Unit- 
ed States have been transformed 
from a regional to a national prob- 
lem. No other fact on the American 
is surrounded with more im- 
portance or understanding. 
Southerners resent the concern of 
anyone in the North with denials 
of voting rights in the South on the 
ground that Northerners do not un- 
derstand the Southern “population” 
problem. Northerners delude them- 
selves that racial and religious dis- 
crimination is confined to the “back- 
ward” South while at the same time 
aiding and abetting the growth of 
restrictive racial covenants in proper- 
ty deeds—a phenomenon practically 
unknown in the South. Such contra- 
dictions and confusions are many. 


scene 
less 


Two recently published books on 
race relations and intergroup prob- 
lems are healthy antidotes to this 
thinking. Both The Other Side of 
Jordan by Harry Ashmore and Dis- 
crimination—U.S.A. by Senator Jacob 
Javits are especially pertinent to our 
understanding of the new national 
dimension of these problems. 

Both Ashmore and Javits fully un- 
derstand the nature and the impact 
of the changes that have occurred in 
the years spanned by their own lives. 
The present character of race and in- 


tergroup problems began to take 
shape with the mass migration of 
Negro families from the Old South to 
the industrial North and West short- 
ly after the turn of the century. The 
late Dr. Charles Johnson formulated 
the origins of this movement in terms 
of what he called “push-pull” influ- 
ences. Begun by the Northern indus- 
trial “pull” of war production 
around 1915, encouraged by the 
“push” of crop failures, pestilence, 
and the general inefficiency of 
Southern agriculture, continued by 
the “pull” again of Northern and 
Western World War II production, 
this migration reached its crescendo 
in the decade of the Forties. During 
those ten years alone, the Census 
Bureau reported the movement of 
nearly two and a half million Ne- 
groes from the South to the North 
and West. Today there are almost as 
many Negroes living in the ten larg- 
est Northern industrial states as there 
are in the eleven states of the dead 
Confederacy. 

A concomitant of both this move- 
ment and the earlier influx of 
foreign born workers for the mills of 
our growing industry was the increas- 
ing urbanization of our population. 
In 1920, for example, half of our 
population lived in rural areas. To- 
day, there are fewer than twenty 
million persons living on farms—less 
than a third of our population live 
in rural We have become a 
nation of “big cities” with about six- 
ty per cent of our population living 
in 168 standard metropolitan areas. 
Our city population today is greater 
than was our national total in 1930 

To round out the dimensions of 
our new national setting, perhaps a 
third major influence should be add- 
ed—the Immigration Act of 192: 


areas. 
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Not only did this Act- introduce the 
“national origins quota” concept, it 
practically dried up the sources of 
this country’s external labor supply 
growth 


our national g¢g 
Thus, not only have many historic 


so essential to 
ethnic groupings within 
tion not been repl 
trial commercial grow 

sought new sources of labor nearer at 
hand—from Puerto Rico and from 
Mexico, for example. Our Nortl 


eastern and Southwestern coasts have 


our popula 
nished, but in lus 


r} 


and n has 


witnessed the irly three 
million 


Wor 1 


entry of ne 
Spanish-speaking newcomers 
War II. While mar 
older ethnic groups may not 
completely lost their ident 
have at least been 
dis} in the 
recent news 

For better or for therefore, 
this trilogy of influences affecting the 
distribution and characteristics of our 


since 


joined, if 
| 1 sty’ lums by re 
jaceda city Ss Slums Dy more 
omers. 


worse, 


population has combined to create 
national 
which we must resolve problems aris 
ing from our 
ethnic differences. 


a new condition within 


racial, religious, and 
While united in their perspective 
on the these 
books are as different from each other 
as the backgrounds of their authors. 
One is blessed with the style, insight, 
and humanity of 
ist who turns his 
trained 
City 


and 


contemporary setting, 


a Southern journal- 
and his 


New York 


an erudite, clear 


wisdom 
observer § eve on 
The other is 
forceful and 
religious discrimination by a New 
York politician who happens also to 
be one of the Senate's 


analysis of racial 


most able 
lawyer-statesmen 


will 


complementary 
that have a 
truth or for 
These are 
journalism an 
many of us seem willing to respond 


not find two more 
books nor two books 


greater concern for the 


Readers 


social under 


rare occurrences 


l politics where 


to the deceptive slogan, wy 
to give the people what they 
You find no 
no finger pointing in 

Both 


lent chapters on pre 


glossin r ove 


these books 


authors have include 


ble Tis 


7 
Wiil 


discrimination in employment, 
ing, schools, law, 
ire worth 


for their differences as fo 


and politic ; 
comparing 


' 


larities of Senator 


y ivits 


the 


concept 


who acknowledges in his book 


assistance rendered him by some of 
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the country’s leading authorities on 
inter-group relations, documents ob 
the history, scope, current 
status, and the direction which each 
of these problems of 
is taking. Harry Ashmore 
a more narrow limitation He writes 
of his material: “It is, unabashedly, 
journalism. I make no claim to scien- 
tific method | simply 
looked and listened in 
Negroes of all conditions live in our 
biggest city, talked before and 
after these with some of 
those, wl colored, in New 
have had 


hite and 
long experience with the urban prob 


York and 
lem.” 


jectivel 


discrimination 
set himself 


went and 


the places 


ind 
visitations 
elsewhere, who 
His estimation of the essence 
and configuration of these problems 


to his skill as a 
but to his wisdom in sort- 


is a tribute not only 
journalist 
ing out what he has seen and heard. 

Senator Javits’ chapter on changes 
that 
the District of Columbia is especially 
valuable, much 
distortion these 
events but because the progress they 
represent is still little appreciated in 
the nation at His chapter on 
social discrimination is similarly val- 
uable because we have seemingly not 
yet realized the need for action on 
this front, at least to the same degree 
that loped on the issue of 
fair employment and housing oppor- 
For this, with the 
chapter on the international impli- 
of d nest 
practices, Senator Javits is to be com 
mended. 


have occurred in recent years in 


not only because so 


has surrounded 


large 


has ce ve 


tunities along 


cations discrimination 


Harry Ashmore, taking advantage 
of his journalist's license, has included 
several chapters that make his book 
worth reading for them alone—“The 
Edge of Bitterness,” “The New Is 
lam,” “The Changing Guard,” 
“The I Future.” It is 


thing fer a James Baldwin to delve 


and 


ncertain one 
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ator from Michigan. MEl J. FRIE 
MAN teaches modern literature at the 


Universit 
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into the processes of mind and mo- 
tive, to make evaluations of the lead- 
ership and the social values which 
make up the internal structure of 
what is called the Negro community 
It is quite another for a Southern 
white man on a tour not too different 
from what used to be called “slum- 
ming” to try. I think readers will 
agree that Ashmore has succeeded in 
making his efforts a demonstration 
of integrity, not daring. Because he 
is more interested in understanding 
than in argument, his efforts make 
That is that I an 
ticipate agreement with all of his ob 
servations. But they can stand the 
test of discussion because their per- 
nor 


not to say 


sense 


spective 1s not paternalistic 
condescending 

As one far with 
these problems than these two au 
thors, I do share one thing with both 
of them I am confident 
that be a decade of 
continuing two 


books are steps in that direction. 


less conversant 


optimism 
| 
the Sixties will 


progress, and these 


Dedicated Camus 


RESISTANCE, REBELLION, AND DEATH, 
by Albert Camus from 
the French by O'Brien) 


Knopf. 272 pp. $4. 
Reviewed by 


(translated 


Justin 


Melvin J. Friedman 


{ges carefully selected and edited 
volume contains essays and pub- 
lic lectures dating from 1943 and 
carrying through some fifteen years 
of Camus’ creative existence. It gives 
us quite another the author 
of The Stranger, The Plague, and 
Exile and the Kingdom; it is an as- 
pect prepared for by the philosophiz 
ing and moralizing of The Fall, The 
Rebel, and The Myth of Sisyphus but 
without the literary bias. We 
confronted with a Camus 
can speak of himself as “the 
already-old journalist I am.” 

As Justin O’Brien points out in his 
skillful introduction to Resistance, 
tebellion, and Death, this journal- 
side is as essential to Camus’ art 


side of 


same 
are now 


who 


istic 
as his fiction, playwriting, and liter- 
It dates from the same 
period and develops parallel to his 
creative he and 
clarity of his philosophical 
tales and his plays are also found in 


ary criticism 


writing urgency 


stylistic 


43 
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Pattern for a Common Policy 


“Thorough, enlightening, 
eloquent.” 

— Christian Science Monitor 
‘‘Remarkable for the 
depth of her analysis.” 

— Washington Post 
At all bookstores + $4.50 
= NORTON =& 
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vawvaee rteaw ever \ *“*e 


Americans—the six best- 
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Re ah eR 
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in one volume 
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PROSPECT 
FOR 


AMERICA 


The problems and opportunities con- 
fronting American democracy today 
— and tomorrow — in foreign policy, 
military preparedness, education, and 
social and economic affairs. 
486 pages; clothbound, $3.95; 
paperbound, $1.45 


EARAHRAR CRE RSEKALKARKREAAKARE 
At all booksellers. 
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the editorials Camus wrote for the 
underground newspaper, Combat 


This latest Camus volume to ap- 
pear in English has all the authorial 
fiat one can hope for, since the con 
selected by the 
from among his Actuelles be- 
fore his untimely death. The Camus 
who emerges from Resistance, Rebel 
lion. and Death is the spokesman for 
minority groups, the enemy of capital 
punishment, the friend of the 
The Spanish Civil War, the 
and the 


tents were carefully 


write! 


exile. 
Hun- 
Algerian 


treated as successive stages 


garian uprising, 
crisis are 
in the historical 


same moment: 


‘The slaughtered people are our 
people. What Spain was for us twenty 
years ago Hungary will be today. The 
tricks, 
and considerations with 
which people still try to cloak the 
truth do not 


subtle distinctions, the verbal 


the clever 


interest us.” 


Despite the 
of the essays, ( 
fining the 
writer 
tion in the 


political bias of most 
imus is intent on de 
position of the creative 
ind reinforcing his own posi- 
a mid- 
consistent with his voice 
throughout the _ vol- 
in which the artist scrupulous 


arts. He insists on 
dle ground 
of moderation 
ume 
ly avoids the ivory tower and yet re 
the temptation of 
around the political 
lear commitment: “. . . the 


sists “galloping 
arena But he 
has a { 
artist can neither irom 


turn away 


his time nor lose himself in it.’ 


Equipped with the responsible role 
of the “‘litterateur,”” Camus can pass 
convincing judgment on the evils of 
the Nazi temperament, on the need 
for a truce” in Algeria, on 
the martyrdom of the Hungarian re 


“civilian 


sistants and the Spanish government 
in exile. He is at his most persuasive 
when he argues against capital pun 
ishment in “Reflections on the Guil 
lotine”’ ly appeared 


which previously 
in English translation in Fi 


ergreen 
Revie Ww) This essay was widely quot- 
ed at the time of the Caryl Chessman 
case a year ago and will always have 
relevance to any enforce- 


ment of the “death penalty 


particular 


The Algerian reports have a curi- 
ous interest because of Camus’ in- 
volved yet detached position. He can- 
not dismiss his concern for his native 
Algeria but manages nonetheless to 
judge impartially. His solution would 
commingling of 


involve a happy 


Arabs and French—insisting on their 
differences as well as their natural 
ties. In the Gallic spirit of ve la 
difference,’ Camus suggests the cen 
tral paradox of our time: “Then our 
differences ought to help us instead 
of dividing us. As for me, 
domain, 


here as in 
every I believe only in dif 
ferences and not in uniformity 
Camus has sober comments to make 
on a wide variety of issues. He in 
evitably asks for moderation. He can 
reject but always with a nuance of 
He dislikes Existential- 


ism (one suspects the Sartrean varie 


acceptance. 
tv) but respects it because “‘it repre 
sents a great adventure of the mind.” 
He asks that we not be impatient 


with nihilism because it is “what our 


veneration has encountered and 


what 
we must take into account.” Re 
tance, Rebellion, and Death, with 
its provocative title, offers us a code 
of artistic, moral, and_ political be 
havior. We can accept the 
suggestions of a who, even 
in translation, 
so. gracefully 
committed. 


easily 
write! 
himself 

firmly 


expressed 


and was sO 


In Pursuit of Votes 


Tue Cost o1 
ander Heard. University of 
Carolina Press. 493 pp. $6 

POLITICAL CAMPAIGNING 
IN CREATING AN INFORMED 
ATE, by Stanley Kelley, Jr 
Institution. 163 pp $3.50. 

IN Your John M. 
Fenton. Little, Brown. 220 pp. $3.95 


Reviewed by 
Ralph K. Huitt 


I’ A PEOPLE who spend one year in 
four electing a President should 
think it profitable to spt nd some 
small part of the other 
considering whether they do the job 
well, these three books have, in vary- 
ing degree, something to say. 
Alexander Heard’s book is a study 
of campaign finance, an undertaking 
which is something like creating the 
giraffe—remarkable however it comes 
out. Campaign spending is notoriously 
so sketchily reported and sloppily 
recorded that the very thought of try 
ing to do research on it is enough to 
make most political scientists wonder 
if they are not in the wrong field 
But Heard, a professor at the Uni 


Alex- 
North 


DEMOCRACY, by 


PROBLEMS 
I LECTOR 


srookings 


OPINION, by 


three years 
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versity of North Carolina, not only 
has studied money in politics since 
1952 but persuaded approximately a 
thousand people to help him. The re 
t, of course, does not tell with pre 
cision how much anybody spent t ) get 
anybody elected; the d im vill 
not permit that. But even 
ords will yield what Heard 
some insights into how mor 
electio1 outcomes, who 
paign contributions and 
money 15S raised and how 
trolled by law, the uses 
money is put, and, finally, 
forms which might be tried 


What 1S 
j . 


Y 


happily 


IStl 


one) do 


I must 
therefore turns with 
i « } 


and vood 


and means 


senst 


Along the way some hoa 
are demolished The costs 
paigning, we learn, have 
outrageously; they have 
up with rising prices and 1 
come Moreover, thev are 
ordinarily hig! 


ompare¢ 
free natior 
noney may 

pil 
tune. Cammy 
] ] or | 


' 
pied solely DY 


} 


ds of peopDile 


money 
or even less 
countries. As 
more 
} more than h 
natu and the exigencies of 
will support 
This is a book for the 
but for the general reader 
can stay out of the footnote 
good book for anyone inter 
politics except the reader who insists 
on being scandalized 


Stanley Kelley, in Political 
paigning, tries 


pats something 
seems both more and less ambitous 
intel- 


exercise, not requiring re- 


less in the sense that this is 
lectual 
search in new materials; more in that 
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his goal is to make campaign discus- 
sion more rational so that the choice 
at the end may be more rational 
Kelley argues The social object ve 
of campaign discussion is to encourage 
rational voting. Discussion will fur 
ther this objective to the extent that 
it clarifies differences between ca! 
dates; presents reasons fo! 
alternative courses of action; 
from clearly identified sour 
poses voters to the arguments o 
sides; and gives the 
view of the subjects with whi 
deals.” He believes that ca 


cussion can be made to fulfill 


ipaign di 
its social! 
objective much better than it does 


His suggestior re much the sam 


as those reviewed by Heard. The 

ernment might subsidize both sides 
directly or indirectly by making tel 
vision time available, publishing vot 
ers’ pamphlets, and gr inting a limited 


} 


franking privilege to non-incumbents 


Confrontation in debate should be 
encouraged (this was written before 
the Kennedy-Nixon matches). Civil 
and criminal penalties for unfair and 
injurious attacks on candidates might 

be devised 
Space 1S inadequate to list all of 
Kelley's suggestions, but one point is 
pertinent: singly and all together, they 
could only improve the opportunity 
for rational discussion and rational 
choice. A skillful candidate can be 
evasive and demagogic at the final 
judgment if he chooses to be, and a 
can always vote just like father 


if that is what he wants to do 


In Your Opinion, a summary of the 
(a lup polls over the last twenty-five 
years, is included in this review only 
because the prediction of election ou 
comes 15S one and the most ectact 
lar) of the pollsters’ feats. John M 
Fenton, the managing editor of the 
Gallup polls, is duly apologetic about 
the misfire in 1948 but blithely self 
assured about everything else the Gal 
lup polls have said 
Most of us, I think, have 
forgiven the polls for 1948 
of us were sorry so much was made of 
it. Actually, 
probably the most valid of the polling 
operations because the voter is con 


} 


fronted in real life with a situation al 


; 
' 


ana some 


election prediction is 


most identical to the simple yes-no 
choice posed by the poll. What is most 
subject to questipn is the confident 


statement of American opinions and 
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attitudes on a myriad of complex sub- 
jects based on the asking of simple 
questions. Precisely what do we know, 
for example, when Dr. Gallup tells us 
that five million Americans think they 
would volunteer for the first ride into 
outer space? 

The polls are useful, and they are 
here to stay. But there are dimensions 
of public opinion which are not and 
cannot be explored by conventional 
commercial polls. The pollsters, who 
are competent professionals, know 
this. A greater measure of modesty in 
their self-appraisals would be more 
becoming 
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Authentic Haiti 


THe DruM AND THE Hoe. LIFE 
AND LORE OF THE HAITIAN PEOPLE, by 
Harold Courlander. University of 
California Press. 371 pp. $10. 


Reviewed by 
Nathan Glick 


- RECENT months two of our lead- 
ing dailies carried reports on the 
political and economic troubles of 
Haiti, the first Negro republic in his- 
tory and the second nation to assert 
its independence in the Western 
Hemisphere. These reports were in 
the accepted tradition of contempo- 
rary journalism; that is, they described 
what an energetic, note-taking ob- 
server might see and hear in a few 
busy weeks: shocking poverty, illiter- 
acy, political discontent, washed-out 
roads cutting off north from south, 
telephone wiring that often failed to 
work. Inevitably this little country 
with its three and a half million peo- 
ple, facing Castro's “leftist” Cuba to 
the west and sharing an island with 
Trujillo’s “rightist” Dominican Re- 
public to the east was viewed by the 
journalists in terms of American pre- 
conceptions: an underdeveloped area, 
a pawn in the cold war. 

One great virtue of Harold Cour- 
lander’s intimate study is to remind 
us that the most important aspects of 
Haitian life have nothing to do with 
these preconceptions. Avoiding either 
romantic idealization of the “noble 
savage” or technology-minded depre- 
cation of primitive methods, Cour- 
lander describes the Haitian as “rich 
in music, in the capacity for spiritual 
expression, in tradition, in folklore, 
and in memories. He has been able 
to marry work to play, drudgery to 
singing, and despair to hope. In his 
complicated world, life and death 
are simply different aspects of the 
same thing.” 

Haiti is four-fifths mountainous, 
and the abundant rains have eroded 
the forests and lush groves that once 
grew on the hillsides. The result, as 
a Haitian saying has it, is “a little 
food, but tremendous work.” During 
the twenty-five years he has been vis- 
iting the island, Courlander has 
found that “little food” getting pro- 
gressively less. Yet, as he makes clear, 
this fact does not in itself justify an 
easy condemnation of the Haitian’s 
economic pattern. For there are other 


satisfactions in his marginal farm life 
that make wage work, despite its larg- 
er monetary rewards, a dubious alter- 
native. The simple possession of a 
farm of one’s own is still a major 
source of pride and gratification. And 
the drudgery of farm work is pro- 
foundly mitigated by the communal 
institution of coumbite, a more reg- 
ular version of frontier husking and 
barn-raising parties, which joins 
neighbors and friends in work, song, 
humor, food, drink, and dance. 

I found the chapters on “The Mak- 
ing of the Haitian” and “Land and 
Work” most immediately rewarding. 
But Courlander devotes the larger 
part of his book to recording his ori- 
ginal investigations of Haitian reli- 
gious beliefs, rituals, songs, stories, 
and dances. These pages of path- 
breaking anthropology reflect his 
broader passion for folk tales and 
folk music demonstrated in several 
volumes which have become classics 
and in the massive collection of re- 
cordings issued under his editorship 
of the Ethnic Folkways Library. At 
first, I thought these detailed sections 
on the myriad deities of Haitian 
vodoun (voo-doo), and the transcrip- 
tions of words and music of both re- 
ligious and secular songs, were main- 
ly of interest to the anthropologist 
and musicologist. Certainly they are 
not the sort of thing the ordinary 
reader can go through at a single 
sitting. But on returning to these sec- 
tions, one gets the kind of sharp, 
immediate sense of Haitian humor 
and life outlook that no amount of 
sophisticated analysis can replace. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of 
the book is its clarification of the na- 
ture of vodoun, which has little in 
common with the popular notion of 
black magic and the sticking of pins 
into dolls to punish one’s enemies. It 
is more even than the intricate rit- 
uals of the cult temple. It is, says 
Courlander, “an integrated system of 
concepts concerning human _ behav- 
ior ... a true religion which attempts 
to tie the unknown to the known 
and thus create order where chaos 
existed before.” Vodoun reflects the 
closeness of Haitian culture to its ori- 
gins in French West Africa, a fact 
which makes this study almost as 
much an illumination of African tri- 
bal customs as it is of Haitian life. But 
in Haiti the official Roman Cath- 
olic religion has been curiously ab- 
sorbed into vodoun ritual so that 
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weeks after this picture was 
taken in Madrid, he was alone 
on a Spanish mountainside getting 
ready to die. Just a few kilometers 
away, the Franco troops were 
beginning their final advance. But 
miraculously he escaped to tell this 
story... 

His life has been one of the 
most incredible political adventure 
stories of our time. He has fought 
for human freedom in the wars 
and revolutions of half a century. 
American Commissar is his story 
..an exciting personal history 
filled with explosive revelations of 
Communist intrigue, and unforget- 
table scenes of heroism and terror, 
humor and. despair, sacrifice and 
inspiration. 

Bruce Catton: “Sandor Voros has 
written a very fine book. It has 
moments of hilarity and moments 
that are horrifying. It is always 
profoundly enlightening.” 
Granville Hicks: “God knows he is 
a writer. I had come to feel that 
nobody was ever going to be able 
to say in print what party life in 
the U. S. was like, but Voros has 
done it. I think it is tremendously 
important that this book be 
published.” 

Joseph Freeman: “At once an ad- 
venture story, an exciting and sig- 
nificant personal story, and a great 
white light on our time.” 
Richard Rovere: “Thoroughly 
engrossing 

James Wechsler: “Warm, lively 
human.” 


American 
Commissar 


By SANDOR VOROS 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 
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often a pret’ savane (bush priest) will 
recite Catholic prayers during a 
vodoun service. One is reminded of 
the isolated farmers of south Italy 
described in Carlo Levi's Christ 
Stopped at Eboli who combined with 
no sense of discord pagan and Catho- 
lic rituals. It is one of the virtues 
of The Drum and the Hoe that it 
constantly suggests new ways of look- 
ing at alien cultures. 

An additional delight of the book 
is Harold Courlander’s style. Like the 
ninety photographs included (most 
of them his own), his writing is di- 
rect, precise, economical, never arty 
or pretentious or journalistic. His 
respect for language parallels and 
confirms his respect for the people 
and the culture he is describing. 
Physically, too, the book is a thing 
of beauty for which, in an age of 
shoddy bookmaking, designer Adrian 
Wilson and the University of Cali 
fornia Press deserve some kind of 
award, 


Consistently Funny 
by Susan Brady 


i ye DELICATE structure of humor 
resists all but the most feathery 
touch by author and critic alike. It is 
perhaps for that reason that funny 
books are rare and good analyses of 
them virtually non-existent. But even 
if the quality of humor cannot easily 
be dissected, it can be recognized and 
identified, hopefully to direct the jad- 
ed reader to the genuine pleasure of 
a laugh-aloud book. Three such 
novels have been published recently: 


Hark, Hark the Lark! (Atlantic, Lit- 
tle Brown. $3.75) by H. E. Bates, 
Through the Fields of Clover (At- 
lantic, Little Brown. $3.95) by Peter 
De Vries, and Take A Girl Like You 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3.95) by Kingsley 
Amis. In each of these books, the 
author has used his own brand of 
humor to accomplish his own ends— 
and they differ greatly from book to 
book. 


H. E. Bates’ humor is, despite its 
tendency to evoke loud guffaws ia 
public places, delicious and subtle. He 
has obviously set out to write an 
entertaining story, incorporating some 
pungent comments on manners and 
morals, and he pulls it off. In Hark, 
Hark the Lark! (the final novel in the 
trilogy on the Larkin family, which 
began with The Darling Buds of May 
and A Breath of French Air), “Pop” 
Larkin sells Gore Court, a white ele- 
phant of a manor house he owns, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerebohm, Londoners 
who want a place in the country. 


The story of the sale and the in- 
stallation of the Jerebohms in the 
hostile countryside is told in an 
anecdotal fashion, with emphasis on 
the virtues of the Larkin way of life 
good eating, good drinking, lots of 
loving, and plenty of babies—at the 
expense of the Jerebohm, or city, way 
of life, which is the direct opposite. 
The conflict between the two is re 
counted with zest and zing; in the 
end, of course, the Larkins win. All 
the loose threads of the story are tied 
up in a spectacular party at the sick 
of the Larkins’ new swimming pool, 
bought with the profits on the 


of Gore Court. Hark, Hark the Lark 
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R. F. SHAW: De Gaulle and Algeria 

HYMAN LUMER & PROF. DONALD 
CLARK HODGES: A Discussion of Ethics 

and Socialism 

PATRICE LUMUMBA: Poem 

ARNO REINFRANK: Trends in Contem- 
porary West German Literature 

PABLO NERUDA and NICOLAS GUIL- 
LEN: Poetry from Cuba 

STANLEY SILVERSWEIG: “To Radical 
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is splendid light reading. One « 
must be issued, however: do not 


dulge when on Metrecal or the wagon 


Through the Fields of Clover is al 
full of monumental eating and 
drinking scenes but they are all so 
joyless that they present no tempta- 
tion. As in his earlier books, Peter 
De Vries serves up a concoction of 
wisecracks, and gags, inten led 
ducate as well as entertain, but 
former is more heavily weighted 
than in his previous writing 
Connecticut couple, Alma and 
Marvel, plan a big party to cele- 
their fortieth wedding anniver 
Ali the children, grandchildren 
ssorted in-laws show up; each of 
nts an aspect of lI wen 
human folly Most 
Bushrod Marvel, the 
liberal; his sistel | 
sexual maladjustments 
immortalized in a 
book much to he mo 
grin; Clara’s ex-husband 
cury, a ITV comedian, sort 
able Milton Be rle; and, of co J 
herself, the indomitable matri- 
The positive characters are not 
rawn, with the exception 
Marvel, who, after sixty-odd 
is not any more accustom 
») modern America than he to 
ith Alma after forty years of 
itrimony. The adventures of the 
Marvel clan get a bit tedious, since 
ff De Vries’ social iticism 
beating dead on. but 
kept alive and moving by 
ntive wit. Beneath ” the 
of serious and mock 
De Vries’ message is 
both favor a return 
or, since the soil is not 


sible, to the sack 


(iri 
a youn 
whose objective - 
sack until she 
suit by men in 
ttractive and dete I 
Standish in particul 
amusing and edifying. Kingsley 
embroiders the slight plot with 
tating criticism ol contemporary 
ues and his own special blend 
humor, which is familiar to the l 
Jim. In Take A Girl Like 
Amis uses humor only occa 
sionally, to strengthen his story. Al 
though he does not always manage to 
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A unique new week-to-week 
reading adventure... 

an Incomparable addition 

to your library! 


EXACT REPRINTS OF 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
for the years of the 


CIVIL WAR! 


Subscribe, and you receive each week 
an exact replica of the issue of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY which appeared 
100 years ago. Nothing is omitted; 
contains all the exciting ‘‘news” and 
fascinating woodcuts of the war 
years. Reproduced by lithography, 
each reissue is the original tabloid 
size (16 pages) and on similar paper. 
Reprinted with permission of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


PLUS: With each issue, you receive 
@ commentary supplement by Dr. 
James Robertson, prize-winning 
southern editor of Civil War His- 
tory. 
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} LIVING HISTORY, INC. 
§ 906 York Avenue 
. Shenandoah, lowa 
y Send the Reissue of Harper's Weekly 
8 with your moneyback guarantee on 
. the unused portion of my subscription 
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[} $12 per year (52 issues), paper 
wrapped 
) $14 per year (52 issues), sent In 
envelope 
[) Start with first issue (Dec. 29, 1860) 
C) Start with current issue. 
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make humor an integral part of the 
novel, he has the right idea. And, in- 
tegral or not, Amis’ witticisms are 
good and funny. 

The reader who has had enough of 
the dark nights of soul and urgent so- 
cial problems in fictional form would 
be hard put to find better light read- 
ing than that offered by Messrs. Bates, 
De Vries, and Amis. Their books are 
consistently funny, in spite of the 
didactic urge, which varies in inten- 
sity from one to the other of these 
gentlemen, but which is present in 
all of them. 
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A Burnt-Out Case by Graham 
Greene (Viking. $3.95). This is the 
tale of Querry, a world-famous archi- 
tect who makes a futile attempt to 
find anonymity in a leper colony deep 
in West Africa. The novel has the 
virtues and faults of a parable: the 
story is so synthetic that while the 
scheme and symbols are interesting, 
they are never fully convincing. There 
are moments when the story comes to 
life but for the most part Greene 
seems to be too concerned with the 
dialectic to care much about the rest. 
Even when he is not at the top of his 
form, however, he is an accomplished 
writer, and A Burnt-Out Case is one 
of the better books of the current 
season. 


Incense to Idols by Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner (Simon and Schuster. $3.95) 
is more complicated than her [first 
novel, Spinster. But as before, the 
author presents a first-person stream- 
of-consciousness narrative, expressing 
the emotions and experiences of a 
unique woman—in this case a widow. 
Germaine de Beauvais, a pianist, has 
come to New Zealand to study with 
the brilliant, notorious Leon Mon- 
tigny. Beautiful and talented, Ger- 
maine has dedicated her life to the 
pursuit of style, the ritual of pleas 
ure. Not satisfied in her various af- 
fairs—with Montigny, a doctor, a 
dress designer, and a businessman 
she is determined to have the local 
preacher, the Reverend Guymer. 
Germaine’s lust, however, is trans- 
formed imperceptibly to spiritual 
need as she, for the first time in her 
life, becames aware of the conse- 
quences of her behavior. Incense to 
Idols is full of the same rich, original 
language and complicated style as 
Miss Ashton-Warner's earlier book. 
She is unquestionably a master of the 
art, and it is a pleasure, though not 
an easy one, to read her books. 
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LET ME FIND the books you want. Marcia Has- 


kells, 122 S. 3rd Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y 





BAER’S BOOK SEARCH. 2856a Woodlawn Ter- 
race. Memphis 7, Tenn. We will find the book 
you want 
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CAN THE OSS! Make strange new buildin 


for half 
the cost. Durable, waterproof, fireproof, attrac- 


plastic of waste, easily. Build and repair 


tive. Waterproof basements. Make perfect imita- 
tion stone. Apply with trowel or special spray 
to make new floors, walls, roofs. Bays Laboratory, 
Cedaredge, Colo 





FOR SALE 





Let us MAKE YOUR OPINION COUNT. Let us 
SEND IT TO EVERY CONGRESSMAN. EVERY 
MONTH—33c a month. ACOPOLL (Pro.) 430 S. 
Mich., Chicago 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ANNOUNCING The Greate ew York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelt to the Human 
Animal. 150 Nassau St., e ork 38, N.Y 


BE 3-1149. Inquiries invited 





PUBLICATIONS 





PEACE! TWO STARTLING PROPOSALS for improv- 
ing communication with Russia by S. |. Hayakawa 
and Anatol Rapoport, in the new issue of ETC: 
A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS. Sample 
copy, 25 cents; ETC., Dept. 4A, 400 W. North 
Avenue, Chicago 





SUBSCRIBE to THE WESTERN SOCIALIST, Journal 
of Scientific Socialism in the Western Hemisphere 
Eight issues for $1. Write for free sample copy. 
11 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass 





THE LIBERA ou are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or gnost yo will want to read this month y 
formation 
ss. Book 
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REAL ESTATE 





—— ty 
velopers offers homes 

| gently ntegrated communities in Phila 
delphia area; Princeton, N.J.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Wilmington, Del. Co-op apartments available in 
Riverdale, Bronx, and Brooklyn, N.Y.C. Write 
M D 94 Aiag Princetor “ hone 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25 cents for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 
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The Progressive 
around the world! 


The Progressive has readers in more than one hundred 
countries. Here are a few letters which are typical of 
the response to The Progressive from these overseas 
friends: 


| have found The Progressive has 
changed my whole attitude toward the 
United States. | had never realized 
there were Americans who really 
cared about the other peoples of the 
world and not just their own skins. 
Ali Al-Alaah 
Bagdad, Iraq 


It is a healthy sign in a democracy 
when its best critic is one of its own 
members. There is no more construc- 
tive and intelligent criticism of United 
States foreign policy than that found 
in The Progressive 

Alfred Leonard 

Toronto, Ontario 


It is no exaggeration to say The Pro- 
gressive is the one publication that has 
made us aware of what intellectual ef- 
forts are being made in America to 
improve various Washington policies 
Haruhiro Fukui 
Tokyo University 


| want you to know how grateful | and 
my fellow-students are for the gener- 
osity of your American subscribers 
who have made The Progressive avail- 
able to us. Every copy is eagerly read 
by at least twenty students. 

Hassi Arrinda 

Bombay, India 


Receiving The Progressive each month 
is like finding water after a_ trek 
through the literary desert of Time, 
Life, and the other American mag- 
azines more readily available 
Asibong Okon 
Lagos, Nigeria 


If you wish, we can provide the names of foreign 
people who have expressed eagerness to read The 
Progressive but who cannot subscribe because of 
money problems. 
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new subscriptions 5 
for only 


DOOK! 


LaFOLLETTE’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


You may send The Progressive for five 
months to three new readers any- 
where in the world for only $5, and 
receive a FREE copy of LaFollette's 
Autobiography for yourself. 


Send The Progressive to: 





Send The Progressive for 5 months to: 
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Address 


City 
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City 
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City. 


Enclosed $ 
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... Zone...... State 


Zone State 


Zone State 
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if you wish us to select readers from our lists. 


new 
subscriptions 


for only $ 5 


Here is a wonderful opportunity to introduce 
The Progressive to three new readers and receive 
as your reward a FREE copy of the autobiography 
of Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., founder of The Pro- 
gressive 


“It is astonishing,” commented the eminent his- 
torian Allan Nevins, “that this book should have 
been out of print so long. - - . For an under- 
standing [of the early years of this century] this 
book is the most illuminating as well as the most 
interesting work in existence.” 


Because of a special low-cost purchase from & 
the University of Wisconsin Press, publishers of & 
the new edition of LaFollette’s Autobiography, ~ 
we are able to offer FREE a copy of this remark- 


able book to every reader who enters three new = - 


subscriptions at the price of only $5. 


Join today in this cooperative low-priced plan 
to extend the readership of The Progressive and 
receive a FREE copy of LaFollette’s Autobiography. 


Enter subscriptions for your friends and as- 
sociates—or let us select names from among the 
hundreds of people in foreign lands who have 
expressed an eagerness to read The Progressive. 


A FREE book goes with every three subscrip- 
tions. 


The Progressive 
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